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mind to 
the “cockneyism” of misusing the letter h, is indi- 
cated here and there in the new Revision of the Old 


The increasing tendency of the English 


Testament. Thus, in Jonah 1: 9, where the Old 
Version gave “I am a Hebrew,” the Revision gives 
“Tam an Hebrew,” or, as it would naturally be pro- 
nounced, “I am an ’Ebrew.” This is in violation of 
the ordinary English rule of employing the article 
“an” before the aspirate h only where the accent 
falls after the first syllable, as, for example, in “ histori- 
cal;” but it is in obvious accordance with the com- 
moner English practice of dropping out the h where 
it ought to be pronounced. American Reyvisers had 
to watch against English cockneyisms, in order to 
preserve the integrity of their mother-tongue. 





What growing boys and girls, and grown-up men 
and women, greatly need, as an essential part of their 
social education, is a proper estimate of the real dig- 
nity of all useful labor. Society is too much domi- 
nated by an artificial standard, which affixes an 
exaggerated value to certain forms of activity, while 





matter are true and accurate, and that whatever he 
engages to do he will certainly perform. 


| most convenient to themselves. 


| which they deny to certain other kinds, intrinsically | 








for it, nor because there is any arying demand for | worker with the superintendent and the other teach- 
workers in that sphere, but because other people | ers in making these exercises potent for good, is not 
attribute a degree of honor to that kind of activity | so faithful a teacher as he might be—as he ought to 
be. So, again, the weekly meeting of the teachers 
for lesson study gives an advantage to the teachers 
sharing in it, which every teacher ought to crave for 
his class, and ought to gain for his class if it is pos- 
sible for him to do so. Not every teacher can attend 
the teachers’-meeting; but the best teacher in the 
world could teach better with, than without, the help 
of a teachers’-meeting ; and the teacher who has the 
power of obtaining that help, and fails to improve 
it, is not so good a teacher as he might be—as he 
ought to be. So in the matter of conformity to all 
the rules of the school as a whole, the teacher who 
makes himself a part of the school, is more of a 
teacher than he who would separate - himself and his 
class from the influences and the instructions of the 
school as a whole. In addition to all that the teacher 
himself can do for his class, there ought to be secured 
for that class all that his fellow-teachers and their 
superintendent may do in their co-operating spheres, 
And just here is where many a Sunday-school teacher 
are rare. On some persons the obligation of a fails in being as good and as faithful a teacher as he 
promise seems to rest but lightly. They may, or, ™ight he—as he ought to be. 
they may not, keep it, just as, at the time, it appears | 
They readily agree | 
to do the thing you request, but you are by no means 
sure that it will be done as promised; and when it is 
too late, you may learn that they have failed you 
altogether. 


no less honorable. 
grave error. It is a good deal worthier of a man to_ 
be an efficient clerk than an inefficient cabinet minis- 
ter.—a competent barber than an incompetent ac- 
countant. It is a hundred-fold better for society and 
for one’s self that one should be a trustworthy farm 
laborer than an untrustworthy physician. It is a 
poor guide to right choosing, to ask ourselves, What 
is the employment which will bring us most credit 
among our fellow-men ? 
in those three questions, which, afterall, are but varia- 
tions of one question: What am I called to do? 
Where is my labor most needed ? 
which I best can do? 


Such a choice involves a very 


There is more helpfulness 
I 


What is the thing 


It is a great thing to find a man on whom we can 
depend, knowing that his representations of any 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Such men 








THE KINSHIP OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


In the ordinary thought of human kind, pleasure is 
There does not seem to be in them any | gh yy ln ms pap udnages oe 
intention of falsehood or dishonesty ; they are simply | thought to be so diatinetiiy Rentaiiel Game the dain 
negligent in the performance of duty. In some cases | of pleasure, that the one sphere stands always opposed 
they immediately forget what they have so readily | to: thee seins Day is not night, nor is good evil; 
agreed to do, never thinking of it again. In other | how should pain ever be the gromndteoekt of plessaré? 
eases they excuse themselves on some pretext for Yet, to the higher thought, this boldly drawn line 
their failure, and let the obligation fall off as easily ie pain and pleasure ine wavers, osuill sete 
as if it were a loose cloak on their shoulders. times disappears altogether. High pleasure is not 
inconsistent with acute pain; and bliss, to vary the 
poet’s phrase, still borders upon woe. In his Dream 
of Gerontius, Cardinal Newman pictures the redeemed 
soul as flying, in the intensity of its desire, to the feet 
of Immanuel, only ‘to faint and fall before the keen 
light of his sanctity, and to lie there for a time in 
To 
the Cardinal’s poetical thought, that very pain of 
unworthiness is an element in the soul’s blessedness. 
And we who dissent so radically from Cardinal New- 
man’s theory’ of the future state, yet see in this por- 
traiture a true delineation of what often takes place 
upon earth. The bitter sorrow of a sinner who turns 
in true repentance to his Lord, is itself an element in 
the higher joy and blessedness of forgiveness. In his 
shame, in his remorse, in his tears, there is a deeper 
joy than he knew when he was yet careless and light- 


Any | 
one who has to depend on others for the doing of | 


much of his work, soon learns how few there are who 
can be relied on for the exact and faithful perform- 
ance of duty. One of the qualities which the 
Psalmist ascribes to the man who shall dwell in God’s 
holy hill is, that he sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not. He keeps his word, whatever it may 
He is faithful to his obligations, reg 
of any inconvenience, or trouble, or loss, resulting | 
from his fidelity. A character marked by such faith- | 
fulness seems to be, as it were, a very fragment of the 
Rock of Ages; and on its firmness and stability all 
who know it can rest securely. 


|a mingled agony of pain and rapturous bliss. 


cost him. ardless 


A Sunday-school teacher has added power through | 
recognizing his place in the Sunday-school of which 
he is a constituent part. His class is not in itself a 
Sunday-school; nor is he alone in the work of 
instructing and influencing that class. His fellow- 
teachers and the superintendent have a share with 
him in shaping and impressing the lessons of the 
school as a whole. 


hearted in his sins. 

So near are pain and pleasure to each other, that 
the keenest joy touches most surely the fountains of 
None felt so 
keen a pleasure, none felt so keen a pain, at the 


pain; and so we weep for very joy. 
Unless a teacher makes this co- 
operation available, he fails of securing for his schol- | building of the second temple, as those who remem- 
ars all the good that they are entitled to receive in , bered the first. Thus “many of the priests and 
that Sunday-school. The opening and closing exer-| Levites and heads of fathers’ houses, the old men 
cises of the school itself are as truly a part of the | that had seen the first house, when the foundation of 


it unduly depreciates others. Boys and girls, men | lesson of the day as are the teacher’s directest words | this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud 


. . rs | ° . | . ° 
and women, are daily turning to this or to that pur- | to his scholars personally; and the teacher who fails | voice ; and many shouted aloud for 


joy: so that the 


4 


suit, not because they have any speeial qualifications | te show by his bearing and manner that he is a co- pecple could not discern the noise of the shout of joy 
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from the noise of the weeping of the people: for the 
people shouted with a loud voice, and the noise was 
heard afar off.” The delineation is true to life—the 


noise of joy that could not he diseerned from the noise | 


of weeping, the holy gladness that could not be dis- 
cerned from pain. Modern uninspired poct joins in 
this perception with an¢ient inspired historian ; 
“Our sincerest lanchter 
With some grief is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those 
Which tell of saddest thought.” 

{t is this kinship between pleasure and pain which 
makes it possible for pain itself to become a minister 
of a higher pleasure. When thirsty David poured 
out the water of the well of Bethlehem, which had 
been brought to him by his three mighty men at the 
jeopardy of their lives, even his raging thirst became 
an element in a profounder joy than would have been 
his, had he drunk and been satisfied. Many a poor 
invalid on a bed of pain finds that the very agony which 
causes every nerve to quiver, can be transmuted into 
a blessed joy and peace by the alchemy of Christ's 
gospel. The higher can not only conquer the lower, 
but take it up, and make it form part of itself, as the 
sharp spice and the bitter herb give zest to some 
luxurious potion. Or, as Sir Thomas Wyatt sang, 
more than three centuries ago : 

“ Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen 

Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue: 
Poison is also put in medicine, 

And unto mag his health doth oft renew. 
The fire that all things eke consumeth clean, 

May hurt and heal: then if that this be true, 
I trust some time my harm may be my health, 

Since every woe is joined with some wealth.” 

Nor is it necessary, in order to the recognition of 
this fact, that pain may be an element in a higher 
pleasure, to claim that there is anything in pain itself 
which inevitably gives it a moral value. Both pain 
and pleasure are, in themselves, neither moral nor 
immoral ; they are simply un-moral. The essential 
elements of happiness are not necessarily to be found 
in a jumping toothache, in a gnawing rheumatism, or 
in a sharp twinge of the gout; still less are the essen- 
tial elements of morality necessarily to be found 
there. It is true that any one of these aches and 
pains may conceivably be a means of grace in any 
particular case; but this is not because these are 
means of grace in themselves, but because they may 
become so by the subtle transforming agency of the 
Spirit. Neither pain nor pleasure is in itself, and 
from a spiritual point of view, of any value, except 
as it becomes the instrument or vehicle of the spiritual 
forces. Then it becomes valuable in proportion 
as it lends itself to the higher operations of the 
spiritual sphere. _ 

Here, then, the case stands, that pain and pleasure 
may, or may not, be the vehicles of spiritual good ; 
and that pain and pleasure are so near akin that pain 


may pass into pleasure, and pleasure into pain. The | 


question is, what practical value these truths may 
bear for every-day life. : 
It must first be conceded, that, since pain and 
pleasure are in themselves of no moral value, neither 
of these can be the chief end of life. Few indeed, in 
this age and nation, are likely to make pain their 
chief object of striving; many, however do bend their 
chief energies to the pursuit of pleasure. What a con- 
ception of life does this involve,—a life wholly bound 
up in, and limited by, the flesh! No moral aim, no 
spiritual prize to be sought; only a little titillation of 
the senses, a little decking of one’s self with tinsel orna- 
ments, a little pomp in the sun! Lives such as these 
may be rich in the pleasures of the senses, in the 
delights of ruddy wine, in mirth and laughter and 
song; but in respect of all that makes life worth living 


they are utterly empty, and all their reward is the | 
laughter of the mocking fiend. When the flesh sinks | 


to its doom of corruption, what can remain of the 
delights of the flesh ? 


This only is left to such as these, that pleasure— 


even the pleasure of the flesh—does actually pass into | 


& profounder pain. The very intensity of false 








pleasures leads to an equal intensity of senction | 
towards pain, when the false pleasures themselves | 
| have passed away,-fhere is no pain so terrible as 
| that of the man who has always sought his own sgel- 
fish enjoyment, when that enjoyment has ceased, and 
he has to pay the inevitable penalty of suffering. 
The pleasure which comes of wrong-doing is like the 
feeling of exhilaration which comes to the opium- 
eater when he tastes the treacherous drug. It is a 
strange seductive enjoyment, but it is a diseased 
enjoyment ; and when the temporary exhilaration 
has passed away, the solid reality of shattered 
nerves and poisoned health remains in all its naked 
truthfulness. ; 

And, in like maaner, the pain of duty passes into a 
high and enduring pleasure. It is a long and weari- 
some task to hew the stones and to lay them in their 
courses; but every stroke tells, and the building of 
the soul rises higher and higher, and every single 
laborious stroke becomes an element of joy, in view 
of the completed building. Each effort is full of 
pain, yet each effort is also full of a nobler pleasure ; 
and as the transient pain dies away, the joy swells to 
a yet fuller measure. The pain passes into, and be- 
comes, joy. What joy did that dreary exile work to 
Abraham, as he looked forward in weariness and 
loneliness to the day of Christ? “ Your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced that he should see my day,” even in the 
days of his wanderings, when he saw it not. And 
then the fullness of reward came: “he saw it, and 
was glad.” Then faith passed into fruition, and 
pain into blessedness. 

Like everything else that is worth having, the 
higher blessedness costs. When the flesh strives 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
every advance of the spirit may mean a painful 
wound to the flesh. This is the price of the conquest. 
The flesh is weak, and it shrinks beneath the blow; 
but in the life of the spirit, the pain of the flesh 
becomes new joy to the spirit. And as regards those 
intenser pains which come to the spirit itself,—the 
pains which spring from unselfish love for others, 
from sympathy with our fellow-men,—here, too, pain 
passes into a deeper joy. For these painful experi- 
ences break up the fallow ground of the soul, and 
prepare it for a bountiful harvest, when the sympathy 
of pain gives place to the sympathy of joy. The pain 
of love is the joy of love; and the loving soul finds a 
deeper joy in suffering with its loved ones, than it 
would in selfish pleasure. It will know no greater 
joy, until all its suffering passes into the full joy of 
love made perfect, and pleasure shall be no more 
akin to pain. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

One of the greater inconveniences of the Revised 
Bibles, at the present time, is the absence of a full sup- 
ply of marginal references; nor can that inconvenience | 
be at once remedied. The old references would not | 
answer, as they stand in the King James Version; for 
many of them are now shown, by the Revision, to be quite 
inappropriate ; and to select an entirely new set, or to go 
over the old ones with scrutinizing thoroughness, will 
take no small amount of work, and demand no small 
measure of ability. Yet, sooner or later, this work must 
be done; the sooner it is undertaken, wisely, the better 
for Bible students generally. A Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Indiana writes of his wishes in this direction as 
follows : 

The edition of the Bible I use most is called The Self-Explan- 
atory Reference Bible (Glasgow: William Collins), In it, 
instead of being referred to merely, the parallel passages are 
printed in full; not all of them, but I think substantially all,— 
all the really valuable ones in ordinary reference Bibles. I | 
think no one, without having tried it, can appreciate the addi- | 
tional light and pleasure thrown on the daily Bible reading in | 
this way. And very few readers make constant use of parallel 
passages in the ordinary reference Bible. Now, what I would | 














like best is this Bible with the Revised Version instead of the 
| Version of 1611, and with the preferences of the American | 
revisers in the text, instead of those of the English revisers, and | 
with a moderately wide margin for written notes. Is it too 
much to hope that such a book may be published? TI feel sure 
| that multitudes of Bible students would weicome it as the edi- 
tion for daily use. 
The Collins’s Self-Explanatory deserves the high com- 
' mendation here given it, The writer of these notes has 
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employed it in his personal Bible study for years, and he 
has more than once commended it to readers of The 
Sunday School.Times. It will be of great advantage to 
very many When an edition of the Revision is issued 
with similar helps to those supplied in this Bible. 


What need there is of continually re-emphasizing ‘the 
elemental principles of the teaching process! How 
many earnest and sincere Sunday-school teachers fail to 
realize one or the other of the two great negative truths 
of that process: That telling a thing is not teaching a 
thing ; and that reading or hearing a thing is not learn- 
ing that thing. Here, for example, are two inquirers, 
one from the West and the other from the East; the 
one troubled at one of these points, and the other at the 
other. It is a Kansas correspondent who says: 

I have been teaching in a Sunday-school recently where the 
teachers do all the talking. So far as I know, the students say 
nothing at all; are, indeed, not expected to say anything about 
the lesson. Is this right? Ought not boys and girls, young 
men and women, and older people also, to be allowed to express 
an opinion, yes, be requested and expected to do so? Should 
they not be called upon for the story of the lesson ; also to tell 
about the places named, and something cf the persons, and, so 
far as may be, give the lesson taught? It seems to me that to 
stand before a class and tell them what, instead, they ought to 
learn for themselves, is a good way of keeping them from 
studying the lesson. Am I right, or wrong? I am much 
interested in my.class, and want to know the opinion of some 
who have been in the work longer than I. 

Indeed, that teacher is right in her view of the true 
method of Sunday-school teaching. And, indeed, those 
“teachers” in name are not teachers in fact, if they 
attempt to instruct their scholars by doing all the talk- 
ing. Possibly their scholars do not even hear what is 
said to them. Possibly their scholars do not understand 
what is said to them. Possibly, even if they do both 
hear and understand what is said to them, those scholars 
do not retain in their minds, to carry away with them, 
a single fact, or thought, which the teacher has stated to 
them. In any event, telling a thing is not teaching a 
thing; and those teachers would probably be amazed 
to learn, by wise questioning, at the close of a lesson, 
how little of all that they had said was retained—even if, 
at the time, it were apprehended by their scholars. 

It is a New Jersey teacher who has trouble from the 
other phase of the teaching process. He writes: 


To-day, as has been the case again and again, I am troubled 
because I cannot remember what I read in the editorials and 
other articles in The Sunday School Times. I try to read care- 
fully, so that I can earry the best to my Sunday-school class 
and to the young people’s meeting. I do wish to print them, 
and other good things, on my memory, as clearly as they are 
printed in your paper. I have been a subscriber to The Sunday 
School Times for six or seven years, and I hope to continue so 
for years tocome. If you can spare me just a line in Notes on 
Open Letters I will thank you, and will try and use your sug- 
gestion. 

That teacher’s trouble is a great deal more common 
than he seems to suppose. Most men forget from nine- 
tenths to ninety-nine hundredths of all that they read. 
Many men seldom really make their own, anything that 
they read. There is a positive gain in the mere recogni- 
tion of this state of things. A man who realizes that he 
is liable to forget all that he wants to remember from his 
reading, or his hearing, is in a good position to begin to 


| learn how toremember. In the first place, let such a man 


know that he cannot at once fasten in his mind all the 
good things that he finds in his reading, and that his 
only hope is in picking out a few things, or, if need be, 
only one thing, that he wi// remember. Then let him 
understand that he must fasten that in his mind by try- 
ing to give it out from his mind. (It would be well for 
those Kansas teachers to note this counsel to the New 
Jersey teacher.) The treasure-cells of the human mind 
cannot open to receive truth except by being opened 
from within for the purpose of giving out truth. The 
mind is, in this regard, somewhat like the feet of that 
Irishman who said of his ttew boots that he had to wear 
them a few days before he could get them on. Let a 
man write down the one thing, or the two things, that 
he is bound to remember from his week’s reading. That 
will help him. In the effort to get it out of his mind on 


| to the paper, he can get ‘into his mind, to carry it to his 
| class. Better yet, let him tell it to some one,—to his wife, 


or to his children, or to somebody else at his home. That 
will open his mind to take it in. Working on in this 


| way, week by week, he can remember more and more, 
until his reading will be a means of mind-filling, instead 
of mind-confusing. What he promptly secks to make 
another’s, he can easiest make his own; and here is: 
another proof of the assurance that it is more blessed, 
and mere profitable also, to give than to receive. 
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PURITY. 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


You are pure, you say ; are your thoughts as white 
As the snow that falls with the midnight’s hush ? 

Could you see them blazoned in letters of light, 
For the world to read, and feel no blush ? 


If you stood in the court of [eaven, mid swift, 
Glad greetings of loved ones who know no wrong, 

Could you bare your heart to them all, and lift 
Unshrinking eyes to that spotless throng ? 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D, 


Few portions of Scripture are so little familiar to or- 
dinary readers as the Minor Prophets. Many would 
be puzzled to name the twelve writers in their order, 
and much more to tell theif chatacteristie features. 
There is, however, one signal exception,—the book of 
the prophet Jonah. Old and young, learned and 
ignorant, are alike familiar with his startling his- 
tory. In all ages it has excited the wonder ot childhood, 
perplexed the minds of adults, and furnished a ton- 
venient mark for the ridicule of the ungodly. Many 
have coolly dismissed it from their minds as worthy of 
no more attention than any of the transparent fables of 
heathen mythology. To all thoughtful students of the 
Word, however, the little narrative has been invested 
with peculiar interest, on accotint of one circumstance, 





which makes it stand alone in the whole Old Testament. | 


This is its exclusive reference to a heathen people. Its 
one burden, from beginning to end, is the welfare of an 
uncircumcised race. The peoples coterminous with 
Israel are often spoken of in the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
always with reference to their influence upon the fortunes 
of Israel. But here it is the interest of an alien and 
hostile nation that is held steadily in view. The door 
was always open, among the Jews, for the entrance of 
any who chose to come in and enjoy the privileges 
bestowed by the Lord upon his people; and there were 


| assigned him, 


many (Hobab, Rahab, Ruth, Ittai, Jonadab, ete.) who | 


availed themselves of the permission. 
case the heathen were not the seekers, but the sought. 
They were not waited for, but a chosen messenger was 
sent expressly to give them a needful and timely warn- 
ing. This fact has always made the Book of Jonah one 


Testament. And, in comparison with this, the miracu- 
lous incident it records is of small account. But it is 


But in the present | 


> 


just this incident to which the present paper is devoted. | 


[. The first question is, Does it belong to the class of 
actual occurrences? Jonah is told to go to Nineveh with 
a proclamation. He refuses, and sets sail in just the 
opposite direction, A storm arises that is remarkable 
for its severity and continuance; and there is no escape 


he direets them. 


| made the means of his deliverance. 


instead of perishing, is preserved in the belly of “a | 


great fish.” From this he is vomited on the third day, 
and afterward goes to Nineveh to “preach unto it the 
preaching” which God. has bidden him. The whole 
story is so strange that numerous efforts have been made 


able, or something else than a veritable historical narra- 
tive. 
failures. Everything in the book itself has the appear- 
ance of a straight-forward statement of facts,—just as 
much so as the earlier narrative of the Book of Ruth. 


But all these attempts must be pronounced | 


|... the powet of God” (Matt, 22: 29). 


impressive as that which actually took place. 


of exceptional importance to devout students of the Old | the Divine hand appears at every step. 
| 





understood by those who heard him, and he must be 
so understood by us. 

IT. The next question respects the possibility of the 
occurrence. This has often been objected to on the 
ground, first, that a whale’s throat is not large enough to 
admit of a man’s being swallowed whole; then, that the 
Mediterranean Sea is not a usual habitat of the whale; 
and, finally, that the preservation of life under such cir- 
cumstances is utterly incredible. The first two of these | 
difficulties fall away when it is considered that. the 
Hebrew text makes no mention of a whale, but simply | 
of “a great fish,” and that the word used in the New 
Testament (Zetos) is often employed to designate, not the | 





| genus whale, but any sea-monster, and, in the Septuagint | 


version of Jonah, is made to represent the great fish of 
the original. No believer in the scriptural account of 
God can doubt his ability to create a fish latge enough 
to take into its stomach a full-grown man. The same 
consideration meets the difficulty of preserving the life | 
of one thus swallowed. Such a thing is impossible to 
wiefé mén; but fot to the Most High. It is indeed a 
very small exhibition of powWet,; compared with that | 
shown in creating, preserving, and governing the uni- 
verse. To all objectors of this class, one may properly 
apply the words of our Lord, “ Ye do err, not knowing 
The preser- | 
vation of Daniel in the lions’ den, or of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, 
presents every whit as much difficulty as that of Jonah 
in the belly of a huge fish. If we accept any miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament or the New, we must 
accept this one also. The only scruple arises from its 
apparently mythical, abnormal character. 

III. This leads to the third point of inquiry,—the 
suitableness of the occurrence to the circumstances: 
These circumstances were that Jonah, when ordered on 
a benevolent foreign mission in the east, relinquished 
his office, and took ship fof a western port. It was 
necessary for the divine purposes that the disobedient 
prophet should be effectually rebuked, and at the same 
time preserved, and enabled to accomplish the work 
How could this have been better brought | 
about than in the way with which we are all familiar? 
The vessel might indced have been wrecked, and Jonah, 
after tossing a day and two nights in the deep, might | 
have been rescued by the skin of his teeth, and then, 
humbled and penitent, returned to his duty. But such | 
an experience would not have been nearly so vivid or 


| 


| 
| 





For in it | 
The storm has 
every appearance of being supernatural, the heathen 
mariners use their best exertions to escape; they very 
reluctantly consent to cast Jonah into the sea, but, when 
they do, at once the storm abates, and they are at peace. 
As for Jonah, what seemed to be his greatest peril is 
Swallowed by a 
monster of the sea, he is kept safely in the bowels of the 


| fish until, on the third day, he comes forth on the dry 
for the ship’s crew, unless they cast Jonah overboard, as | 
He is thrown into the raging sea, but, | 


land. And then he sets forth and performs the extraor- 
dinary duty assigned to him. 

Who can fail to see a striking appropriateness in the 
whole series of events thus recorded? The peculiar | 
character of the mission to Nineveh—one unexampled | 
in the whole history of Israel—is displayed in the flagrant 


| disobedience of the prophet, who, rather than be a mes- | 
to set it aside, by pronouncing it an allegory, or a par- | 


The persons and places mentioned are historical, and all | 


the circumstances have the local color suitable to the 
period. Nothing but the peculiar character of the 


miracle it describes has given rise to the contrary opin- | 


ion. No one in ancient times, so far as we are informed, 
ever doubted the literal truth of the story. Here the 
synagogue and the church are at one. The apocryphal 
Tobit refers to Jonah as a historical personage (14: 4), 
and Josephus recites the full details of the miraculous 
preservation as a genuine record of facts (Antiq. IX. 
x, 2). And, besides, we have the explicit attestation of 
our Lord given on two separate occasions. We read in 
Matthew 12: 40, that he said: “For as Jonah was 
three days and three night in the belly of the whale; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth;” and again, in Matthew 16: 4: “Anevil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonah.” 
No rational explanation can be given of the Saviour’s 
words, that does not imply the literal verity of the Old 
Testament narrative, The speaker must have been so 


| detail—Jonah’s flight and seeming security, the storm, the | 


senger of mercy to a heathen people, deliberately re- 
nounces his official position, and flees to the ends of the | 
earth. God suffers him to embark, and the ship sets sail, 
and Jonah goes below, where he falls fast asleep. But 
the Divine nemesis does not sleep. Presently a storm | 
arises, and, as it would seem, without any premonition | 
whatever. Its violence is so great that the crew begin | 
to pray, each one to his god, and to cast overboard the 
argo, in order to lighten the straining vessel. They 
arouse the sleeping prophet, that he may add his prayers 
to theirs. But all isvain. The sea grows more and more 
tempestuous. The men, convinced that the storm is 
something more than a mere natural event, religiously 
cast lots to learn what has caused it. The lot falls on 
Jonah, and he himself, in reply to their inquiry, tells 
them to cast him into the sea, which would then become 
calm. But the generous men, before laying hands upon 
him, make a renewed and vigorous effort to get to land. 
The effort, however, utterly failed. And then, after 
devout prayer to the Lord, that is,--to Jehovah, Israel’s 
God,—they performed the painful duty of casting the 
prophet overboard; whereupon, at once, the sea ceased 
from her raging. There was none of the long roll and 
pitch that follows a common storm, but an immediate and 
grateful calm. Who fails to see here a vivid display of the 
power, the justice, and the purpose of God? Every little 


distress of the mariners, the casting of lots, the unavail- 
ing efforts to escape, the reluctant pitching into the sea, 
and the quiet that followed—concurs to heighten the 
picture of Jehovah's control of the winds and the waves, 
of his power to rebuke and chastise under all circum- 
stances, and of his inflexible purpose that grace shall be 
shown to the godless heathen of Nineveh. 

This last is what shines out in the remainder of the 
narrative. To the sailors, the casting of Jonah into the 
midst of a boiling sea wastheendofhim. They, indeed, 
were saved, but at the cost of his life. Such, however, 
was not the divine purpose. God meant to preserve the 
prophet, and to preserve him in such a way as would aid 
him remarkably in the accomplishment of the work given 
him to do. His entrance into the belly of the great fish 
was anything but a purposeless marvel, like the fabulous 
stories of heathen antiquity. It was calculated and de- 
signed to emphasize the importance of his mission, and 
to facilitate his execution of it. The reluctance of his 
countrymen to admit the fact of God’s care for uncir- 
cumcised heathen—a reluctance in which they doubtless 
heartily sympathized with the prophet—would be over- 
come, or at least weakened, when they saw the extraor- 
dinary way in which Jonah was first chastised and then 
rescued in order that he might perform the unusual 
service. Equally great would be the impression upon 
the heathen of Nineveh. There always has been in the 
East, as there is now, a disposition to accept the testi- 
mony of individuals claiming to have a special commis- 
sion from God. In the case of Jonah, this disposition 
was immensely increased by the marvelous experience 
through which he had passed. There was no need 
for the prophet to dwell on the fact. The story 
would accompany him everywhere,—nay, it would pre- 
cede him, and awaken intense and universal interest. 
The Ninevites would naturally give the more heed to a 
message which, despite the ill-will of the messenger who 
bore it, came to them authenticated by a direct miraculous 
interference of its divine Author. It is, then, a natural 
sequence of events, when we read the statement (Jonah 
3:5), “ And the people of Nineveh believed God.” 

Finally, the entire narrative is relieved from even the 


| appearance of the trivial and the ludicrous by its typical 


beurlugs. 
history, the corner-stone of the Christian Church, the 
pillar of every disciple’s faith and hope; namely, the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. 


It was a forcehado-+vrim ps ef tha grcataat fant in 


|The Saviour himself, in the words already quoted, dis- 


tinetly makes this affirmation, and we are therefore, while 
duly considering what the event teaches us directly, to 
look away to the new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
and remember that ages beforehand there was a symbolie 
anticipation of Christ’s great victory over the king of ter- 
Jonah, extricated, on the third day, from his living 
grave, “became a sign to the Ninevites;” but the Son 
of man, bursting the bars of his new, rock-hewn tomb, 
became a sign to all men of every race and every age. 


rors. 


The earlier miracle was the assurance of reprieve to a 
single mighty nation; the later was the pledge of eter- 
nal redemption to a multitude no man can number. 


WHAT DO WE OWE TO THE AGE? 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the most common and practical ques- 
tions, which, as individuals and churches, we have to 
meet. Every day it presses on private Christians in the 
conduct of life, meeting them at home and in business, 
and often tasking their wisdom and conscience for a sat- 
isfactory answer. Answered it must be ; for the children 
of the family are clamorous for some gratification that 
has just been brilliantly advertised ; or a new scheme for 
investing money, with the assurance of large gains and 
small risks, flashes a sudden temptation on your path. 
Churches are agitated about organs and choirs, about 
the use of hymns other than the Psalms, and numerous 
things which are classed by many honest people as con- 
formity to the world. Beyond doubt, the spirit of the 
world, in some of its chief aspects, is very insistent on 
the adoption of certain standards which it has set up in 
And 


quite as certain is it, that this same spirit of the world 


education, in social culture, and in general society. 


invades the Church, and resolutely demands obedience 


to its behests. Whether in our families or in our churches, 
the point is, How far shall we yield—how far resist? 

At the outset, let us admit that the question has its 
difficulties. 


audibly and sternly pronounced in many cases; and, 


The yea and nay of Christianity are very 
wherever it is necessary for law to take the shape of rule, 
it never fails to assume this positive emphasis. But, 
nevertheless, Christianity proposes to renew and sanctify 
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the soul by inspiring it with an ideal of goodness as em- 
bodied in Christ; and, in view of this mode of develop- 
ment, principles are given which we are to accept and 
apply in harmony with divine authority. In this realm, 
individuality has its sphere of freedom that contains, in 
itself, no element of latitudinarianism, but is required to 


be docile and submissive to the teachings of the Holy | yet fully vocalized to our ears. There is a depth of evil 


Ghost. Just here our differences and antagonisms set 


in. Personal temperament, traditional ideas, hereditary | student, the artist, the scientist, the merchant, the states- 
tastes, assert their inborn energy, and, under their own | man, as well as evil to the Christian. 
limitations of dominion, claim the right of sovereignty. | when money threatens to become the standard of every- 
The principles are as authoritative as the forma: rules; | thing, we need heroism to keep our ground as Christians. 
and to “do good” and be “ willing to communicate” are | Certainly, this “bright day that brings forth the adder 
quite as imperative as “ Let him that stole, steal no more.” |... craves wary walking.” 
Obviously, however, a distinction exists between these | found the spirit of the age with the spirit of the world. 
injunctions; for in the one you are rigidly bound down | The nineteenth century is closing under manifestations 
to a specific law, while in the other you are remanded to | of providence, in ideas and sentiments, in gracious en- 
the direct tutorship of the Spirit, and, as a disciple of the | thusiasms and far-reaching impulses, which are meant 
meek and lowly Jesus, called to cultivate your life under | for the Church far more than for the world in its division 


a great principle. Out of this principle and its kindred 


activities come the high and generous sentiments that | ples. Large views, great convictions, a vast human- 
contribute the most beautiful and sublime forms of | heartedness, are characteristic of the age; and the more 


Jhristian excellence,—the “ things lovely” and of “ good 
report,”—which glow so resplendently in the coronet of 
virtues described by Paul in Phillipians 4:8. There is 
a “finally” introducing this great enumeration; and we 
may borrow it to say that the “finally” in all our ad- 
vanced religious career is reached when the rules and 
principles of Christianity have thus effloresced in per- 
manent sentiments. The terminus of earthly possibility 
is near by when this gracious attainment is realized. 

How these two facts—rule and principle—are co-related 
and co-operative, an illustration from the human body 
in its automatic or semi-automatic functions, and in its 
volitional actions, may assist us in comprehending. In 
our physical organism we are partly automata; the gan- 
glia concerned in this activity are constantly watchful 
to receive impressions from the sensitive fibres, and trans- 
mit help through the motor fibres to the needed point of 
the system; and thus a conservative providence is 
secured, which virtually thinks and works for us, while 
liberating thought, prudence, and sensibility for other 
and higher offices. The cultivated man of art and sci- 


ence, of statesmanship, of commerce, of philanthropy. 
rests on the basis of this physical man, and lifts him up 


from this lower realm into the sphere of volitional and 
conscious life, wherein his own causative force comes 
into play. Now, in our religious life, these special rules 


“of which we have spoken are basic, or automatic, or 


semi-automatic to our experience, and thus prepare the 
way for that which is more exalted. A certain mechan- 
ical order, a periodicity, a regular conformity to hours 
and places and localized duties, must be recognized in 
spiritual history. A man who has no closet sacred to 
hours of retirement will soon cease to pray. A man 
who has no definite creed will not remain a believer 
long. A man who is not a habitual frequenter of a 
particular house of worship cannot preserve the spirit of 
worship. And yet, on this granite substructure he must 
rear a superstructure, and in it, story by story, the grand 
“whatsoever things” of Paul must appear, and each 
represent the man in his own definite personality as the 
image of Christ in God, and God in Christ. Here, under 


God, he is a voluntary worker, and there is no reflex 
action. 


Suppose he allows himself and family certain modes of 
living, of indulgence, of social conformities, which you 
disapprove. But they are things not amenable to infal- 
lible rules ; they are things belonging to the domain of 
principles and sentiments; things reserved to the indi- 
vidual for the special culture of Christian individuality, 
From your point of view, they are very objectionable, 
and you are right in avoiding them; but from his angle 
of observation they are allowable, and even desirable. 
Argument with him may fail, but you have a recourse 
which always does some good,—the silent potency of 
example. Often, indeed, we value our logic more than 
our example; and, perchance, even while your logic is 


aroma of a holy temper and earnest soul may be steal- 
ing into his spirit by some access known only to the 
Holy Ghost. 
purpose of the Spirit to deny success to the reasoning 
faculty in us, that the heart may throb its power into 
others, and learn that “the greatest of these is charity.” 
And most certain it is, that self-education in patience, 


liberality, and genial sympathies is the only culture that | six, with the face of a suffering angel peeping out from | 


enables us to educate others in the most refined concep- | 


tions of Christian life. 
One discrimination is exceedingly important; namely, 
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| secret, compel the loiterers to come in. 
Precisely, then, in this higher region of Christian life, | 


the man must be respected in his own prerogatives. | along, arm-in-arm with some poverty-stricken child, and, 





Bee ; ; 
Nay, there are times when it seems the | 


| 


| siderable flinging of hats, and an unnecessary shuffling 
thwarted at the main portal of his intellect, the subtle | 
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a discrimination between concession to the spirit of the 
age and concession to the spirit of the world. The lat- 
ter is always wrong. It is uniformly condemned in the 
New Testament. “ Be not conformed to this world,” 
“the friendship of the world is enmity with God,” “ye 
are not of the world,” dre but escaping utterances not 


in all worldliness we can hardly realize,—evil to the 


And in our day, 


Let us not, however, con- 


and distribution into worlds, into nationalities, into peo- 


we assimilate these as the tokens of the providence of 
Christ among us, the less shall we indulge in concession 
to the godless spirit of the world, A. D. 1885. 





HOW ONE CHURCH DOES IT. 


BY WARRIET A, FARRAND. 


The Union Park, Chicago, is a small but pretty park, 
lying near the centre of the West Side, and convenient 
of access from all quarters’ On Sundays it is the resort 
of idlers and loafers, a playground for children, a place 
where politicians meet and talk over their plans, where 
hard-worked mothers bring their babies for a breath of 
fresh air, and where young men and maids come to do 
their courting. It is a place where church-going people 
do not care to be seen loitering on a Sunday. 

Right across the street stands the massive Union Park 
Congregational Church, with its doors invitingly open, 
and a cordial welcome ready for whosoever will step 
insidethem. But the people from the park will not come 
in. And so, for two summers, the church and pastor 
went out to them, and held an open-air service in the 
afternoon for all who would come and listen. These 
meetings were fairly successful. Some good was known 
to have been done, and we have the faith to believe that 
some may have been done which we shall not learn of 
here. 

Last year the order was changed. Instead of an out- 
door service, the Sunday-school rooms were thrown open 
for a four o’clock meeting, chiefly for the children. The 
plan worked so well that it was continued this year, with 
some improvements. A recent visit to one of these ser- 
vices was most interesting. 

The superintendent, assistant superintendent, and pri- 
mary superintendent of the home school, are the leaders, 
with an efficient band of young people for helpers. There 
is a voluntary orchestra of piano, flute, cornet, and vio- 
lins, the players joyfully giving their services. A little 
before the time for opening, a dozen or more young girls 
go out into the highways of the park, by twos, and with 
a sweet persuasiveness, of which they only know the 
It was a lovely 
sight, to see those neatly clad little messengers coming 


giving her over to the usher at the door, go back upon 
the same errand. 

Upon the steps inside the door were two or three little 
girls whose business it was to find the hymns in a pile of 
hymn-books by their side, and hand one, open at the 
place, to each new-comer. Half a dozen ladies and gen- 
tlemen were at hand to seat them as they entered. 

It was interesting to watch the groups as they came 
in. Here were three little girls, evidently sisters, with 
faded dresses, and hats overloaded with cheap finery. 
Yonder came a procession of seven rough, roystering 


boys, from ten to twelve years of age. There was con- 





of feet, as they filed into a pew and sat down; but the 
hymn that was being sung was a stirring one, two or | 
three of them had fine Yoices and joined in it heartily, | 
and soon they were all quiet. Next came a couple of 
little bare-headed girls, with wind-blown hair and scant 
clothing, but bright and eager faces. <A colored girl 
came in, leading a younger white girl by the hand; and | 
carried in her mother’s arms was a little crippled child of | 
under her hat. 


Dear little Annie! She will never be 


able to walk; she is shut out from most of the pleasures | 


and occupations of childhood; she is weak, and she suffers | 


| hour or the next moment may bring forth. 
| . . 
| our strength, our power to act, all are limited. 





pain, but she loves to come and hear the music, and see 
the children, and get her flowers. 

Older people drop in, too, some from curiosity, and 
some evidently from a heart-hunger for a religious ser- 
vice. A sweet-faced, shabbily dressed woman came in 
and sat down, and seemed to drink in every word of song 
or talk. A hard-looking man entered, gazed curiously 
around, but finally sat down and became absorbed in the 
service. Two men lounged in together, and took back 
seats. They smiled at each other a little scornfully at 
first, but soon became thoughtful and intent. A little 
woman with a heavy baby wearily crept up the steps and 
dropped into a seat. How her tired face lighted up as 
the children sang, ‘‘ Take it to the Lord in prayer”! 

The services were very simple. There was a short 
prayer; much singing of sweet Gospel Songs; a little 
talk, so plain that the youngest could understand ; the 
recitation of the Scripture verse upon the cards that had 
been given out the week before, and of the Beatitudes 
and the Twenty-third Psalm,—and that was all. 

No, not quite all. At the close every child of the 
four hundred present received a bouquet of flowers which 
some young ladies had been preparing for them in 
another room. Like Mr. Moody’s “ missionary sugar,” 
with which he used to lure the North Side children to 
his Sunday-school, these flowers every Sunday have 
proved a great attraction,—indeed, most likely, the great 
attraction to many. It was touching to see the eagerness 
with which they received, and the care and tenderness 
with which they handled them. 

As I went out a little before the distribution was fin- 
ished, a woman was standing timidly upon the walk 
before the door. “ Will you not goin?” Isaid. “No,” 
she replied, glancing down at her faded calico dress. 
“T ain’t dressed well enough to go in. My little girls 
are in there, and I am waiting for them. Last week, 
when they were going home, some boys snatched away 
their flowers, and I’ve come to make sure they don’t do 
it again.” So precious is a bit of beauty and bloom in 
some hard lives! 

Many of the children have been there regularly from 
the first. They have learned to sing some sweet hymns; 
they have heard about Jesus the Saviour of sinners; 
they have committed to memory some precious Scripture 
verses. The seed has been plentifully sowed, and it can- 
not but be that some of it will fall into good ground, and 
bring forth fruit many fold. 

Besides its mission schools and multifarious benevolent 
work this is another way in which one church is trying 
to solve the problem of how to reach the unchurched 
magses with the gospel. 


THE PROMISES OF GOD. 
BY MILA F. SMITH. 


The word “ promise” comes from two Latin ones,—pro, 
“before,” and mitto, “to send.” A promise, then, isthe word 
that is sent before the act that is to be performed ; or, to 
promise is simply to say you will do a certain thing. So 
God’s promises are what he has said he will do. Human 
promises often end with the words; but, with regard to 
God’s prc mises, we know “he is faithful that promised.” 

I was once seated at the dinner-table with some friends, 
and just opposite me was their little daughter,—a bright, 
lovable child, who had developed a decided will of her 
own, even at the early age of three. Her father hap- 
pened to rebuke her for some childish misdemeanor, and 
told her the act must not be repeated. With the color 
coming to her cheek, and with flashing eyes, she answered, 
“T will if I want to;” and then meeting her father’s 
grave, determined look, the little head drooped, and she 
added softly, “if Ican.” Those childish words show 
just the difference between any promises we can make, 
and the promises of our faithful God. When we 
promise, we only mean that we will fulfill “if we want 
to, and if we can.” If we can! We are such limited 
creatures! We cannot promise positively to do any- 
thing the next hour, for we know not what the next 
Our time, 


How often, as we see those who are dear to us, worn 
out with the burdens of life, we exclaim with Naomi: 
“My daughter, shall I not seek rest for thee?” Alas! 
we know we can neither seek it nor find it for others, 
much less give to them that which we ourselves may 
have found. There are so many things we would like 
to promise, and like to carry out, for those whom we 


love; but to. every promise we must sadly add, “If we 


, 


can.” He who has promised is unlimited in power, 
infinite in resources. There is nothing, however won- 
derful, however great, that he has promised, but that he 
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can fulfill. He is able to do exceeding abundantly | 


above all that we can ask or think.” 
Then, there is another difference between human and | 
divine promises. Too often, when we make a promise, | 
it is with the mental reservation, not only “if we can,” | 
but “if we want to.” That is, if it is convenient, or if 
we feel like it at the time, we will keep our word; other- 
wise, we will let it slip. God always wants to keep his 
promises. He is oftentimes more anxious to fulfill them 
than we are to have them fulfilled. He continually 
reminds us of what he has promised to do, and urges us | 
to put him in remembrance when we pray. His willing- 
ness is as real and as great as his power. He always 
can, and he always wants to, keep his word. | 








“I JUST TOOK HIM AT HIS WORD.” 


BY BELLE VY. CHISHOLM. 


| 

Sandy Bates was one of the Fresh Air Fund boys who | 
had come out to The Points to get a glimpse of the green 
fields and a breath of the pure air of the bright country. 
He was nobody’s lad, and he managed to keep life in his 
body by means of odd jobs that he was always on the 
lookout for, while any kind of a shelter at night was 
better than the miserable garret that he used to share 
with the old drunken creature who called herself Granny 
Bates, though Sandy was sure that she had ‘no claims | 
upon him, 

A serious illness, induced by exposure and poor 
nourishment, had left him so thin and pale as to attract | 
the attention of a benevolent lady, who succeeded in | 
obtaining a permit to have him sent to the country for a | 
week or two. Sandy’s first Sunday in the country was | 
one glad song of delight. In Mr. Raymond’s class that | 
day he first heard the simple story of redeeming love. 
Eagerly he listened to the oft-told tale of the Babe cra- 
dled in the manger, of the sorrowful life that followed, 
and of the ignominious death that finished the work of 


redemption. The plan of salvation was all new, but | 


exceedingly plain to the forlorn boy, and the passages of | 
Scripture read and memorized were full of meaning to | 
his growing understanding. The week that followed | 
was bright with new life and beauty. When next Mr. | 
Raymond took him by the hand, Sandy informed him 
that he now belonged to the Saviour. 

“ Are you very sure?” asked Mr. Raymond, fearful 
that the child did not understand what he was saying. 

“ Just as sure as that my name is Sandy Bates,” was 
the instant response. 

“How do you know that he has accepted you?” urged 
the teacher. 

“Why, I just took him at his word; for when he told 
me to come unto him, I knew he meant it, and [ amsure 
he will not go back on his word,” replied Sandy, with 
glistening eyes. 

“You are right, my boy. I think I understand now | 
what Jesus meant by accepting the kingdom of God as | 
a little child,” murmured Mr. Raymond. “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength.” 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ee PE 
TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Children, look not after us ; 

Watch ye not the way we go! 
Rather our example be ; 

Christ himself hath made you so, 


Walk, then, hand in hand with him 
Who exalteth you to be 

Teachers of the wise and great, 
Just through your simplicity. 


Then, with heart of faith and love, 
Cling ye close, and catch his smile ; 
So that when ye glance at us, 
Holy light abash our guile ! 


HOW TROT WAS CURED. 


| like for a playmate. 


gravely with the boy, and said: “Trot, my little man, I 
am glad to see you so regular. in attendance at Sunday- 
school.” The minister never said any more, and never 
any less. Trot was somewhat afraid of his solemn voice 


and stiff manner, but nothing save measles or diphtheria | 


would have kept him home from Sunday-school. He 
even attended when his arm was broken by a fall from 
the grape-arbor, which he had climbed to rescue Laura 
Joslyn’s kitten. Laura cried because the kitten could 
not get down, and Trot would have willingly risked his 
neck to save Laura a tear. 
and scratched in the grand foot-ball scrimmage, Trot 
convulsed the boys and tried his mother’s patience to the 
utmost by appearing in Sunday-school with more court- 
plaster than skin visible on his face. He had an idea,— 


and it was not such a bad idea, either,—that the Sunday- | 
school would fail, and the minister be disheartened, if he | 


did not attend. 

On the whole, Trot was a clever, honest boy,—just 
such a fun-loving, rough-and-tumble chap as you would 
But he had one bad habit, learned 
from boys of a larger growth. On the corner above the 


| brick house in which Trot lived was a grocery store. 


Only an ordinary grocery store, with the usual stock of 


| fruit and berries in season; but that store was Trot’s | 


stumbling-block. Try as he might, he could not pass it; 
something seemed to draw and hold him, as on enchanted 
ground. Mr. Martin, the grocer, was a good-natured 
man, who bore patiently the annoyance of ten or twelve 
boys standing around his pavement. His patience was 
sorely tried, however, when the boys developed a talent 
for tasting and sampling his pears, cherries, and apples. 
Some of them further annoyed him by pulling the silk 
out of ears of corn to wrap in brown paper and smoke 
as imitation cigars, but Trot was above that. He thought 
smoking wes a filthy habit. What do youthink? But 
he was not above picking the largest strawberry out of a 
box, or the best bunch of red currants off a tray, else 
this story never would have been written for other little 
Trots. At such times he usually said: “ What are cur- 
rants to-day, Mr. Martin? Fine lot you have there!” 


just as he had heard Mr. Avery and Mrs. Miller say when 


| they picked and tasted. 


Poor, tormented Mr. Martin saw his profits being car- 
ried away before his eyes without redress. He did not 
want to offend the boys’ parents ; but on several occasions, 
when his outraged sense of justice got the better of his 
discretion, he caught some of the more daring offenders 
by the shoulders and spanked them,—just as your mother 
spanks you. Trot was not punished in that way. It was 
reserved for his mother to cure him effectually. Fora 
long time he had been helping himself to Mr. Martin’s 
dried peaches, raisins, currants, berries, and fruit, when 
one morning he went in home with three fine bunches of 


| cherries in his hand. 


“Where did you get your cherries, Trot?” said his 
mother. 

“Up at Mr. Martin’s,” answered Trot, promptly. 
“ Aren’t they beauties?” with an admiring gaze, as he 
held them up. 

“Yes, very nice. 
next question. 


Did he give them to you?” was the 


The answer was not so prompt this time. 
to have misgivings. 


Trot began 


“No,” he said. 


“ Oh! you bought them,” his mother went on, blithely. | 


“How much were they ? ” 

Trot’s answer was long delayed. At last he said: 

“They are twelve cents a pound; but—but—I did not 
buy these.” 

His mother was looking searchingly at him, and those 
last words were hard to say. Tommy’s eyes fell before 
the quick glance of his mother. 


“ What do you mean, child?” she questioned. “ You | 


did not buy them, and Mr. Martin did not give them to 
you. How did you get them?” 


Should Trot live to be an old man, I do not believe | 


anything will ever seem quite so difficult as that explana- 
tion to his mother. He stood on his left foot, ran his 
empty hand through his bristling hair, stood on his 
right foot. His face grew red, and his breath grew short. 
Oh, it was dreadful! And all the while his mother’s eyes 
seemed piercing him through. 


When his face was battered 
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| There was an ugly littleemphasis on the word “ stole” 
that made Trot wince, but he spoke up bravely: 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t; I don’t steal things. I just 
| took them like the other people, so I could see if they 
were nice,” 


The excuse had a lame sound as he made it, even to 
his own ears. 

“Stop, Trot,” said his mother; “ you did not buy those 
cherries, and Mr. Martin did not give them to you, so 
you must have stolen them ; taking in that way is steal- 
ing,—do you understand?” 

Yes, Trot understood all too well for his own comfort. 

“ How many are there?” continued Mrs, Martin, per- 
| severingly. 
| Trot counted. 





“ Eleven.” 

“ How many more did you have?” 

Trot was not sure; he thought about five. 

| “Well,” said his mother, “ we will say seven. Eleven 
| and seven are eighteen. Here are twenty-five cents. 
| Take it up to Mr. Martin. Tell him you took eighteen 
cherries off his tray, that you did not mean to steal, and 
are very sorry.” Trot looked as if he would ery, and 
he despised boys who cried. “ Get him to weigh eighteen 
cherries, then pay him.” 

In vain Trot explained about Mr. Avery and Mrs. 
Miller. His mother was inflexible. Incidentally, in his 
explanation, he mentioned a bunch of currants which 
Mr. Martin had seen him take without remonstrance. 
At that his mother looked so sorrowful that Trot thought 
she was going to ery. 

“To think my little boy, whom I so trusted, is a thief,” 
she said. 

Trot broke down and cried lustily. Then the whole 
dreadful story came out,—raisins, dried apples, evapo- 
rated peaches, strawberries, currants, plums, and so on 
through the list of Trot’s petty pilferings. It was a long 
story, interspersed with a great deal about Johnny 
Harris, and George McBride, and Charlie Keyser, and 
how they picked up Mr. Martin’s wares. The grown 
folks also came in for their share! In «a way that should 
have made the interested parties blush, Trot told how 
Mau Wallkav ota twaar threa nears. to see if they wer 
good, then said, “I believe I will not take any to-day;’ 
how Mr. Myers cut off a piece of cheese, and Mr, Old- 
man devoured the ginger-cakes, while Mrs, Merrill 
displayed a fondness for peaches and blackberries. But 
Mrs. Wadsworth insisted that this was no excuse for Trot, 
The end of it all was, that she made a list, on a sheet 
of paper, of all the things Trot could remember. She 
gave him this paper, and also two silver dollars, with 
instructions to go at once to Mr. Martin, privately tell 
tell his story, show his paper, and get the grocer to affix 
a value to each of the articles taken. With ‘his two 
dollars Trot was to pay the bill, and bring the receipt 
| back to his mother. ~ 
| The little boy demurred at this, shook his head, cried, 
| and passionately said: “I will not go, neither I will, 
[ll die first.” 

His mother was firm. In the quiet way that meant so 
much to Trot, shesaid: “MustI gowith you? I thought 
you would rather go alone.” 
| That made Trot gasp for breath. To have his mother 
|take him to Mr. Martin, just as a policeman took a 
| thief; as if he, Trot Wadsworth, could not be trusted 
alone,—why, it was too dreadful to think about! Trot’s 
mind was made up; he would go at once, and have it over. 

It was very hard to do, and though Trot crept along 
at a snail’s pace, the walk to Mr. Martin’s never seemed 
so short. ° The grocer was very kind and forgiving to the 
little boy who sobbed out his unpleasant story, and at 
first refused to take his money. But Trot could not and 
would not go home without paying his debt. Afterward 
Mr. Martin offered to return the money to his mother; 
but Mrs. Wadsworth said firmly: “ No; it is justly yours, 
and the lesson in honesty is worth a thousand dollars to 
my little son.” 
| To-day Trot is cashier in one of the largest banks of a 
| great city. Not long since, one director said to another: 
“Good fellow, that Wadsworth! Very exacting, but 

honest as the sun! I believe if he picked up a dime on 
the floor, he would look up the owner. No danger of his 





| never. 











| running off with the cash.” 
“Why—a, you see, they were there in the tray by the “True,” assented the second. “ He is a queer fellow, 
| door, and I put my head inside, and I said, ‘Fine cher- | though. Seems to worship that painted bunch of cher- 
His real name was Thomas Trotter Wadsworth, but | ries these, Mr. Martin; how much are they?’ And he/| ries over his desk. Won’t have it out of his sight a 
everybody, from the minister to the milkman, called him | said ‘ Twelve cents ;’ and then I—I—tasted them tosee | minute. Must prize it because it matches his hair,” and 
Trot. He was nine years old, and small for his age. He | if they were good, you know.” he laughed heartily at his joke. 

had big blue eyes, and a round, chubby face, plentifully | Trot looked appealingly at his mother, but her face| At his desk near by Trot heard their talk. Am odd 
sprinkled with freckles, and crowned with bristling | was very grave. | little smile flitted over his face, and he suid grimly to 
sandy hair. When the minister, who had no little boys| “Trot Wadsworth, do you mean to tell me that you | himself: “A bunch of cherries made Thomas Trotter 
or girls of his own, visited Trot’s home, he shook hands | stole Mr, Martin’s cherries?” | Wadsworth an honest man.” 


BY MARY F. LATHROP. 
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&. November 1.— Death of Elisha...... Sdeeantnigeiiaivenrentuapepell 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
6. November \.—-The Story of Jonah _Sonah 1: 1-17 
7. Novemwer 15. — Effect of Jonah’s Preaching...............0004 Jonah 3: 1-10 
8 November 22.—Hezekiah’s Good Reign............cceeeee f2 Kings 18: 1-12 


9, November 29.—Hezekiah's Prayer Answered... weet Kings 20: 1-17 


10, December 6.— The Sinfal NAtUon,.......cccccccceeseeceteretecntereees Isa. 1: 1-18 
11, Decemper 13.—The Suffering Savioul..............cc cece NA. 5B 2 1-12 
12. December 20.—The Gracious Invitation...... 18a. 55: 111 





13. December 27.—Review. 


LESSON VI, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1885. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Jonah 1: 1-17.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1. Now the word of the Lorp| 1 Now the word of the Lorp 
came unto Jo’nah the son of A- | 
mit’tai, saying, 

2. Arise, go to Nin’e-veh, that | 
great city, and cry against it ; for 
their wickedness is come up be- 
fore me. 

8. But Jé’nah rose up to flee 
unto Tiir’shish from the presence 
of the Lorp, and went down to 
Jép’pa; and he found a ship go- 
ing to Tir’shish ; so he paid the 
fare thereof, and went down into 
it, to go with them unto Tiir’shish 
from the presence of the Lor. 

4. But the Lorp sent out a great 
wind into the sea, and there was 
a mighty tempest in the sea, so 
that the ship was like to be bro- | 
ken, 

5. Then the mariners were 
afraid, and cried every man unto 
his god, and cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the sea, 
to lighten itofthem. But Jé’/nab 
was gone down into the sides of 
the ship; and he lay, and was 
fast asleep. 

6. So the shipmaster came to 


him, and said unto him, What 
meuuest toOU, U sleeper? arise, 


call upon thy God, if so be that 
God will think upon us, that we 
perish not. 

7. And they said every one to 
his fellow, Come, and let us cast 
lots, that we may know for whose 
cause this evil is upon us. So they 
cast lots, and the lot fell upon J6’- 
nah, 

8. Then said they unto him, 
Tell us, we pray thee, for whose 
cause this evil is upon us; What 
és thine*oecupation ? and whence 
comest thou? what is thy coun- 
try? and of what people art thou? 

9. And he said unto them, I am 
a Hé’brew ; and I fear the Lorp, 
the God of heaven, which hath 
made the sea and the dry land. 

10. Then were the men exceed- 
ingly afraid, and said unto him, 
Why hast thou done this? For 
the men knew that he fled from 
the presence of the Lorn, because 


TITLE: 


Amittai, saying, Arise, go to 
Nineveh, that great city, and 
ery against it ; for their wicked- 
ness is come up before me, But 
Jonah rose up to flee unto Tar- 
shish from the presence of the 
Lorp; and he went down to 


nN 


wo 


to Tarshish: so he paid the 
fare thereof, and went down 
into it, to go with them unto 
Tarshish from the presence of 
4 the Lorp. But the Lorp 'sent 
out a great wind into the sea, 
and there was a mighty tem- 
pest in the sea, so that the ship 
was like to be broken. Then 
the mariners were afraid, and 
cried every man unto his god; 
and tliey cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the 
sea, to lighten it unto them. 
But Jonah was gone down into 
the innermost parts of the 
ship ; and he lay, and was fast 
asleep. So the shipmaster 
eame to him, and said unto 
m, What meanest than oO 
eeper? arise, call upon thy 
God, if so be that God will 
think upon us, that we perish 
not. And they said every one 
to his fellow, Come, and let us 
cast lots, that we may know 
for whose cause this evil is 
upon us. So they cast lots, 
and the lot fell upon Jonah. 
8 Then said they unto him, Tell 
us, we pray thee, for whose 
cause this evil is upon us? 
what is thine occupation? and 
whence comest thou? what is 
thy country? and of what peo- 
9 ple art thou? And he said 
unto them, I am an Hebrew; 
and I fear the Lorp, the God 
of heaven, which hath made 
the sea and the dry land. 
10 Then were the men exceed- 
ingly afraid, and said unto 
him, What is this that thou 
hast done? For the men knew 
that he fled from the presence 


o 


a 
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he had told them. | of the Lorp, because he had 
ll, Then said they unto him, |11 told them. Then said they 
What shall we do unto thee, that | unto him, What shall we do 


the sea may be calm unto us? for 


unto thee, that the sea may be 
the sea wrought, and was tem-| calm unto us? for the sea grew 
pestuous. more and more tempestuous. 
12. And he said unto them, | 12 And he said unto them, Take 
Take mo up, and cast me forth me up, and cast me forth into 
into the sea; so shall the sea be the sea; so shall the sea be 
calm unto you : for I know that calm unto you: for I know 
for my sake this great tempest is; that for my sake this great 
upon you, 13 tempest is upon you. Never- 
13, Nevertheless the men rowed theless the men rowed hard to 
hard to bring it to the land ; but get them back to the land; 
they could not: for the sea but they could not: for the sea 
wrought, and was tempestuous grew more and more tempestu- 
against them. | 14 ous against them. Wherefore 
14. Wherefore they cried unto they cried unto the Lorp, and 
the Lorn, and said, We beseech said, We beseech thee, O Lorn, 
thee, O Lorp, we beseech thee,| we beseech thee, let us not 
let us not perish for this man’s perish for this man’s life, and 
life, and lay not upon us innocent lay not upon us innocent 
blood: for thou, O Lorp, hast| blood: for thou, O Lorp, 
done as it pleased thee. | hast done as it pleased thee. 
15. So they too’: up Jo’nah, and | 15 So they took up Jonah, and 
cast him’forth into the sea: and cast him forth into the sea: 
the sea ceased from her raging. and the sea ceased from her 
16. Then the men feared the | 16 raging. Then the men feared 
LORD exceedingly, and offered a the Lorp exceedingly ; and 
sacrifice unto the Lonp, and made | they offered a sacrifice unto 
vows. | the Lorp, and made vows. 
17. Now the Lorp had prepared | 17 *And the Lorp prepared a 
a great fish to swallow up J6’nah. great fish toswallow up Jonah; 
And J6’nah was in the belly of and Jonah was in the belly of 
the fish three days and three! the fish three days and three 
nights. | nights. 








10r, hurled *{Ch. fi. 1 in Heb.] 


The American Committee would substitute the word “ Jehovah” for 
“the Losp"’ (so printed); in verse 9, “a” for “an;" “who” for “ which,” 


came unto Jonah the son of 


Joppa, and found a ship going 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Toric : Help Through Nature. 


1. Arrested by the Storm, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE : 4 2. Detected by the Lot, vs. 5-10. 
3. Saved in the Sea, vs. 11-17. 


GOLDEN Text: Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and 
ery against it,—Jonah 1: 2, 


Datty Home REapinas : 
M.—Jonah 1: 1-17. 
T.—Jonah 2: 1-10. 
W.—Gen. 1: 1-31. 


Help through nature. 
Help through prayer. 
The creation of nature. 
T.—Job 37: 1-24. God moving in nature. 
F.—Psa. 147: 1-20. God's goodness in nature, 
$.—Col. 1:1-17. For whom all nature exists. 
$.—Rom. 8; 1-28. For whom all things work. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. ARRESTED BY THE STORM. 
1. Jonah’s Orders: 


Arise, go to Nineveh, ... and cry against it (2). 


Come now .. . I will Send thee unto Pharaoh (Exod. 3 : 10). 
Here am I; send me. And he said, Go (Isa. 6 : 8, 9). 

To whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt go (Jer. 1 : 7). 
Go rather to the lost sheep. . , of Israel (Matt. 10 : 6). 
Go... make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 


il. Jonah’s Flight: 
But Jonah rose up to flee unto Turshish (3). 


Cain went out from the presence of the Lord (Gen. 4 : 16). 
ph nnd shall I flee from thy presence? (Psa. 139 : 7.) 
‘an an 


Provides for all his creatures (Psa. 104 : 27, 28; Matt. 6 : 26). 
Ordains the conditions of men (1 Sam, 2; 7, 8; Psa. 75 : 6, 7). 
Orders the ways of men (Prov. 16 : 9; 19 : 21; Luke 21 : 18). 
Overrules wicked desi (Gen. 50 : 20; Phil. 1 : 12). 

Blesses the saints (Eccl. 8 : 12; Rom. 8 : 28). 

Covers allevents (Pruv. 16 : 33; Isa. 44 : 7). 


2. Uses of God’s Providence: 


Encourages trust (Matt. 6 : 33, 34; 10 : 29-31). 
Promotes confidence (Psa. 16 : 8; 139 : 10). 

Induces prayer (Acts 12 : 5). 

Includes the use of means (Acts 27 : 22, 31, 32). 
Confirms the saints (1 Sam. 30:6; Luke 22 : 35). 
Establishes their thoughts (Proy. 16 : 3). 

Guides their decisions (Gen. 24:13, 14; Acts 1 : 24-26). 
Directs their paths (Prov. 3:6; Psa. 37 : 23). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Joash of Israel, the king who stood in Elisha’s death cham- 
ber, was succeeded by his son, Jeroboam IT. The reign of this 
king is memorable from its connection with the life of Jonah. 

The first mention of Jonah in the Bible is in 2 Kings 14: 
25, where it is declared that the northern and western victo- 
ries of Jeroboam II. were “according to the word of the 
Lord, ... which he spake by the hand of his servant Jonah 
the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath-hepher.” 
This reference gives Jonah’s parentage and birthplace ; and 
although there is no strict definition of the time of his proph- 
ecy regarding Jeroboam’s victories, it is safe to infer that it 
must have been towards the close of the reign of Joash, or 
early it. that of Jeroboam II. There is no good reason for 
thinking that the “Jonah the son of Amittai” in Jonah 1: 1 
is a different person from “Jonah the son of Amittai” in 
2 Kings 14: 25. 
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hide himself. . . that I shall not see him? (Jer. 23 : 24.) 
They dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take them (Amos 9 : 2). 
Though thou mount on high. . . I will bring thee down (Obad. 4). 


Hl. Jonah’s Arrest: 
The Lord sent out a great wind into the sea (4). 


The Lord met him, and sought to kill him (Exod. 4 : 24). 

The angel... placed himself in the way... against him (Num. 22: 22). 

A lion met him by the way, and slew him (1 Kings 13 : 24). 

Get thee down, that the rain stop thee not (1 Kings 18 : 44). 

He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind (Psa. 107 : 25). 

1, ‘Cry against it.’’. Some messages are by no means pleasant to 

deliver, or to receive. A sensitive man shuns them; yet some- 
times duty demands that they be spoken. Let God direct; then 


obey. 

2. “Jonah rose up to flee.” He would have gone on a pleasing 
errand, but this errand was too painful. He fled, but flight was 
folly. There is no escape from God. Fleeing from God is as 
foolish as fighting God. It is better to stand bravely up to duty. 

8. “The Lord sent out a great wind.”’ All the powers of the uni- 
verse are officers of God, to arrest offenders, to protect saints, to 
do his bidding. Are we for God? they are for us. Are we against 
him? they are against us. 


II, DETECTED BY THE LOT. 
|. The Terrified Seamen: 
Then the mariners were afraid (5). 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble (Psa. 107 : 26). 
When he saw the wind, he was afraid (Matt. 14 : 30). - 


They were filling with water, and were in jeopartly (Luke 8 : 23, 24). 
Whe sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship (Acts 27 ; 30). 
i. The Frantic Prayers: 
Arise, call upon thy God... that we perish not (6). 
They cry unto the Lord in their trouble (Psa. 107 ; 28). 
They... awoke him, saying, Save, Lord; we perish (Matt. 8 ; 25). 
Beginning to sink, he cried. , Lord, save me (Matt, 14 : 30). 
Then Jonah prayed. . . out of the fish's belly (Jonah 2:1). 
The kings... hid... and they say... hide us (Rey. 6 : 15, 16). 
ill. The Decisive Lot: 
They cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah (7). 
The lot is cast .. . disposing thereof is of the Lord (Prov. 16 : 33). 
The lot causeth contentions to cease (Prov. 18 : 18). 
He hath cast the lot for them (Isa. 34 : 17). 
This is thy lot... from me, saith the Lord (Jer. 13 : 25). 
They gave lots for them ; and the lot fell upon Matthias (Acts 1: 26). 
1, “Every man unto his god.’’ Every man has some helper on 
whom he leans. Every god known to the seamen was appealed 
to, but in vain, Israel’s God alone can solve difficulties and 
bring relief. Look to him. 
2. ‘‘Jonah..,. was fast asleep.’ He who will attempt to run away 
from God, is at best a stupid man. He can sleep while himself 
and his fellows sink. ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest!”’ 
. “I fearthe Lord.” It’s a pity he had not feared the Lord sooner. 
It would have saved him and his companions a great deal of 
trouble. Fear God now, if you would not fear him hereafter, 


oe 


Ill. SAVED IN THE SEA, 
|. Proposing to Die : 


Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea (12). 
Kill me, I pray thee (Num. 11 : 15), 
Now, O Lord, take away my life (1 Kings 19 : 4). 
O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life from me (Jonah 4 : 3). 
He fainted, and requested ... that he might die (Jonah 4 : 8). 
One man should die for the people (John 11 : 50). 


ll. Cast into the Sea: 


They took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the sea (15). 
Pharaoh’s .. . host hath he cast into the sea (Exod. 15 ; 4). 
All > ... billows are gone over me (Psa. 42 : 7). 
Thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves (Psa. 88 : 
Thou didst cast me into the depth (Jonah 2 : 3). 
Simon Peter. . . cast himself into the sea (John 21 : 7). 
Thrice I suffered shipwreck . . . in perils in the sea (2 Cor. 11 : 26). 


Il. Swallowed by the Fish: . 


The Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah (17° 
Out of the belly of hell cried I (Jonah 2 : 2). 
he fish. . . vomited out Jonah upon the dry land (Jonah 2 : 10). 
Jonah was three days and three nights in... the whale (Matt. 12: 40). 
There shall no sign be given unto it, but... Jonah (Matt. 16 : 4). 
Jonah became a sign unto the Ninevites (Luke 11 : 30). 
1. “Cast me forth into the sea.” 
who flee from God. 
prosperity. Restthere. . 
. “The men rowed hard.” They did not want to harm Jonah, 
nor yet to take any risks with his God, whom they now feared. 
They did what they could to avert the crisis, but it had to come; 


Jonah must go overboard, No effort can divert God from his 
decisions. 


bo 


8. ‘The sea ceased from her raging.’”’” When duty is done all is | 


| age but there is no peace to the wicked. 
n 


Peace is found only 
the path of obedience. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 
1. Extent of God’s Providence : 
Over all his works (Psa. 145 : 9). 
Rules the elements of nature (Job 37 : 10-13 ; Jonah 1 : 4, 15), 
Preserves the course of nature (Gen. 8 : 22; Psa. 104 : 5-9). 
Preserves his creatures (Psa. 36 : 6; Matt. 10 ; 29), 


a ‘ 








The English translation of the first verse of Jonah begins 
with the word “Now.” The Hebrew begins with the word 
“And” (“And the word of Jehovah,” etc.), indicating a con- 
nection with some preceding history. It is probable that the 
connection is simply an implied one with Jonah’s early life 
and his prophecy concerning Jeroboam’s victories; or, if this 
latter was written, it may have been omitted from the canon as 
being of purely contemporary interest, and having no distinct 
teaching for the future. 

It would be idle to attempt seriously to examine the unbe- 
lieving attempts to derive the story of Jonah from the fables 
respecting the deliverance of Hesione by Hercules, of Andro- 
meda by Perseus, or from the story of the Babylonian sea- 
monster Oannes. These attempts have failed; and if the 
Bible narrative is to be rejected simply because it implies the 
miraculous, it is better to reject it on that ground, without 
calling in the aid of explanations which do not explain. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The prophet Jonah, like Elijah and Elisha, was sent to 
minister in the northern kingdom of the ten tribes. We 
learn from 2 Kings 14: 25 that he was from Gath-hepher, a 
town in the eastern border of the tribe of Zebulon (Josh 19:13), 
which Jerome says still existed as an inconsiderable village 
inthis day. It appears from the same passage that he pre- 
dicted the extension of the territory of Israel to its ancient 
limits by Jeroboam, the son of Joash. Hosea and Amos, both 
of whom exercised their oflice in the kingdom of Israel, like- 
wise prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam (Hos. 1:1; Amos 
1:1). Jonah was, accordingly, a contemporary and coadjutor 
of theirs. Jonah’s prophecy of the overthrow of Nineveh 
offers both a parallel and a contrast to that of Nahum upon 
the same theme, which was delivered by him to Judah at a 
later time. Both prophecies are directed against the capital 
of the great empire of Assyria, whose encroachments and 
insatiate ambition were a constant menace to Israel and 
Judah. To Jonah’s great grief, Nineveh is spared to be the 
instrument of Israel’s overthrow. Nahum utters the language 
of triumph over the assured downfall of that mighty oppres- 
sor, which should not be permitted to accomplish the over- 
throw of Judah. 

Verse 1.—Now, Heb. And: This is no indication that the 
book of Jonah is a fragment, originally included in some 
larger work. Several of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament begin in the same way, thus linking the narrative 
which they contain with the antecedent record (Josh. 1:1; 
Judg. 1: 1; Ruth 1: 1, ete.).—The word of Jehovah came: 
The same formula by which other prophets declare their 
reception of divine communications (Jer. 1 ; 2,4; Ezek. 1:3; 
Hos. 1: 1). 


Verse 2.—Go to Nineveh: This is altogether an extraordi- 


nary commission. The prophets were not only taken from 
1 Remorse is sure to come to those 
Under the shadow of his wing is peace and | was, for the most part, limited to the chosen people (com 


among the chosen people (Deut. 18 : 15), but their commission 


Matt. 10: 5,6; 15: 24). Elisha did go to Damascus, anc 
foretold to Hazael his elevation to the throne (2 Kings 8 : 13), 
but it was in order to raise up a scourge to Israel. The 
prophets often announce the impending fate of Gentile na- 
tions; but the announcement is made, not to these nations 
themselves for their admonition or warning, but to Israel. 
Here, however, the prophet is directed to go to Nineveh 
itself, and deliver God’s message there.— That great city: The 
largest capital of ancient times; according. to the old Greek 
writers, it was larger even than Babylon (see Gen. 10: 11, 12). 
—Cry against it: Preach (Jonah 3: 2), or proclaim with a loud 
voice.—T heir wickedness is come up before me: It has risen to 
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such magnitude as to demand his attention, so that he can no 
longer pass it by, but must interfere to punish it. In the same 
way we speak of a case coming before a judge, so that he must 
deal with it (comp. Gen. 4:10; 18 ; 20, 21; Eara 9 : 6). 

Verse 3.—Jonah rose up to flee: Not that he shrank from se 
perilous a journey, or that he feared that the Ninevites 
would treat his message with contempt, or that his reputation | 
as a prophet might be compromised by the non-fulfillment of | 
his prediction. What he really feared was just what did take 
place when he actually went to Nineveh (Jonah 3; 5-7). 
Israel had shown themselves obdurate, and refused to take 
warning from the messages of the prophets (2 Kings 17 : 13-15). 
But if he should preach to Nineveh, and Nineveh should 
repent, the wrath of God might be averted from that wicked 
city, and it be spared to execute judgment upon Israel (4: 2). 
— Unto Tarshish: A Pheenician colony in the south of Spain, 
one of the most distant points reached by the foreign trade of 
those times.—F’rom the presence of Jehovah: Not that Jonah 
was ignorant of God’s omnipresence (Psa. 139: 7-10). But it 
was in the land of Canaan that Jehovah’s presence was spe- 
cially manifested. There he dwelt in his temple; there he 
showed forth his special grace to his people ; there he revealed 
himself through prophets. By going as far as possible from 
the region to which Jehovah's supernatural agency was ordi- 
narily limited, he hoped he might be excused from this un- 
welcome task (comp. Gen. 4: 16; 2 Kings 13 : 23).—Joppa: 
Used as a sea-port in the time of Solomon (2 Chron. 2 : 16), 
as well as after the exile (Ezra 3 : 7). 

Verse 4.—In escaping from the Lord’s land, however, Jonah | 
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we have no right to expect his guidance when unauthorized 
appeals are made to him. We are not warranted by anything 
in the Scriptures, in cases of perplexity, to resort to the lot, 
and settle matters of importance or questions of duty by 
meansof it, underthe impression that we shall thus be divinely 
guided. Nehemiah (Neh. 10: 34; 11: 1) seems to have made 
use of it as a convenient means of distributing tasks or obli- 
gations which could not easily be apportioned otherwise. 
Persons may more readily submit to an allotment, where all 
have had an even chance, than to an arbitrary assignment 
which is open to the charge of partiality. There may be no 
harm in such a secularization of the lot, where the cireum- 
stances are such as to make it desirable. But the lot is not a 
means by which we can obtain a decision from God. And 
especially the verse before us does not justify its use in the 
detection of offenders. God made use of the superstitious act 
of these heathen sailors to accomplish his own purpose, and to 
punish Jonah for his sin—For whose cause this evil is upon us: 
God’s retribution does often and manifestly follow sin in this 
world, so that the fact is apparent to all. And yet we are also 
plainly taught in Scripture, as by the case of Job, and by the 
language of our Lord (Luke 13: 2-5), that we are not at 
liberty to infer that great calamities or great suffering are 
always traceable to some special sin. 

Verse 8.—As soon as Jonah has been pointed out by the lot 
as the guilty person, they proceed to question him, in the hope 
of obtaining from him some explanation of the cause of the 
present distress, and his connection with it. They wish to 
know his occupation, residence, and past history, as these, 





- lutely away whatever imperils it (Mark 9 : 43, 45, 47)—To | 


had not passed beyond the reach of His almighty arm. All | perhaps, may throw some light upon the mystery. 
natural agencies are under his control, and do his bidding | Verse 9.—It was a mortifying and distressing thing, that a 
(Psa. 119: 91). His hand is not only concerned in what is | professed servant of the true God should stand convicted of a 
unusual, fearful, and threatening (Psa.107 : 25; Exod. 9 : 23; | great offense in the presence of these heathen sailors, and of 
Nah. 1 : 5), but equally in all the erdinary, quiet, and benefi- | having thereby involved them all in serious trouble. What 
cial processes of nature (Psa. 147 : 8, 9: Matt. 6 : 26,30). The | opportunity it would afford the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
terrible and awful make men instinctively think of God; but | pheme! But the Lord brought this secret offense to light, 
all that is lovely, genial, and attractive is equally from him, | nevertheless. And Jonah, thus appealed to, attempts no 
and should as readily recall him to mind. | further concealment, but frankly confesses everything. And 

Verse 5.—Mariners were afraid: The violence of the storm , cast down as he is by the sense of his transgression, he is yet 
was such as to terrify, not only landsmen, who had little ex- | not ashamed of his religion, and is more concerned for the 
perience of the sea, but the sailors themselves, who were accus- honor of God in the presence of these idolaters, than for his 
tomed to the dangers of the deep.—Cried every man unto his | own shame.—I am an Hebrew: The name by which the chosen 
god: Showing thus their sense of their peril, their helpless- | people were known among foreigners, and hence used by them 
ness, and their need of superhuman assistance. It wasdoubt- | or by others in speaking to them (Gen. 40: 15; Exod. 2:7; 
less a Pheenician vessel, and the seamen were all pagans, and | 1 Sam. 4: 6,9; 29:3). “Israel” is applied to them as the 
gathered from different lands, as they worshiped different | people of God; after the schism this sacred name of the entire 
gods. But, while they prayed for divine help, they did not | people was usurped by the ten tribes, and applied to their own 
neglect the use of such means as were within their reach ; for | schismatical kingdom in distinction from that of Judah.— 
they cast forth the wares that were in the ship to increase its | I fear Jehovah: Not, I am afraid of him because of my sin 
buoyancy. Men in such circumstances will part with their against him, but this isthe God whom I reverence and adore ; 
goods, however valuable, to save their lives. And when their | whom he declares, in opposition to all heathen deities, to be 
eternal life is in jeopardy; their true wisdom is to cast reso- the God of the universe, the ruler and creator of all. 

| Verse 10.—All that Jonah told them is not reported; for | 

lighten it of them: The precise sense of the Hebrew is more | it would have been a repetition of what had already been 





exactly given in the Revision, “unto them.” The pronoun | related in the preceding verses. He told them that he had 

refers not to the wares, but to the persons who were in the | fled from the duty imposed upon him, which both alarmed 
vessel.— But Jonah was gone down into the sides (Rev., innermost | and astonished his auditors. Why hast thou done this? Nota 
parts) of the ship: The meaning is not that he went now, after | question proposed for information, but expressive of their sur- 
the storm had come on; while others were in terror, praying prise. It implies that his conduct was irrational. Disobedi- | 
and laboring, he went away by himself to the eabin, con- | ence of the Lord’s commands is always irrational. | 
science-smitten and in despair, as some would have it, or with Verse 11.—He might be supposed to know better than they 

a reckless disregard of consequences, as others think. He | what would placate the God whom he had offended, and who, 
had gone down before, while all was still, calm, and seem- | they were now persuaded, had sent this storm in consequence. 
ingly propitious, and, apprehending nothing, had fallen asleep. | Wrought, and was tempestuous : Or, more correctly rendered in | 


It is an apt emblem of the carnal security in which men in- | the margin of the Authorized Version and in the Revision, | 
| his resurrection, became the great evidence of his divine mis- 


dulge while transgressing God’s commands, thoughtless of the | “grew more and more tempestuous.” 
inevitable consequences. | Verse 12.—His conscience, now thoroughly aroused, made 
Verse 6.—Shipmaster: Literally “chief of the sailors” or of | him feel that his trespass deserved this extreme penalty. He 


those who handle the ropes of the vessel.— What meanest thou, O | was guilty, not only of disobeying God’s command, but a com- | 
sleeper? How can you possibly sleep under these circum- | mand directly and supernaturally communicated by God to | 


stances? A question which may be addressed with a hundred- | him. He was guilty of gross official delinquency in the high- 
fold significance to those whose torpid conscience suffers them | est degree offensive to Him who had honored him by making 
to sleep with their sins unforgiven, exposed as they are to the | him his prophet. He, therefore, passed sentence upon him- 
wrath of God, and unreconciled to him.—Call upon thy God: | self, that he must be thrown into the sea. When its guilty 
This illustrates the tolerance of paganism, with its multitude | cause was removed, the tempest would be hushed, but not 
of divinities, each having its own temples and worshipers, | before. Perhaps, too, this was divinely revealed to him as the 
and presumed to possess its own especial province and pre-| only remedy. The Lord may have been testing him thus, 
rogatives. Each man was urged and expected to call upon | that it might appear whether he who had been so unfaithful 
the divinity that he particularly worshiped, and the ship’s | as a prophet before, would faithfully declare God’s Word now, 
company would get the collective benefit of all. -If one deity | though at the cost of his life. 

could not help, another might. The true religion is exclu- | 


ship paid to any other is not only vain and fruitless (Psa. | to bring the vessel to the shore, but found it impossible. “The 


115: 3-8; Isa. 44:10; Hab. 2:18, 19), but wicked (Exod. | sea grew more and more tempestuous against them” (Rev.). | 


20 : 3). Verse 14.—It was plain that they were fighting against 

Verse 7.—Let us cast lots: Upon various occasians in Scrip- | Jehovah, a God whom they had never served before, but whose 
ture the Lord gave direction that matters should be decided | power was shown in this constantly increasing storm, which 
by lot, which was equivalent to referring them to God for his | threatened destruction to them all, if they still declined to 
decision (Prov. 16:33). Thus the selection of the scapegoat | surrender to his deserved doom the transgressor, on whose 
(Lev. 16: 8), the division of the land of Canaan among the | account it had been sent. There was nothing for them to do 
tribes (Num. 26:55; Josh. 19:51), the detection of Achan | but to yield to necessity. They accordingly do so, first offer- 
(Josh.7 : 14 f.), the selection of Saul as king (1 Sam. 10: 207), | ing the earnest prayer to Jehovah, to whom they now pray 
the choice of Matthias to fill the place of Judas (Acts 1 : 26); | for the first time, that he would not hold them accountable 


possibly also 1 Samuel 14: 41//. may have been with divine | for this life, which they most unwillingly take, and only be- | 


sanction. Where God appoints the use of the lot, his infulli- | cause such is his divine pleasure. Innocent blood: Do not 


ble wisdom may be relied upon to determine the issue. But ' reckon us guilty of murdering a man who has done us no 





Verse 13.—His fellow-voyagers were reluctant to employ so | 
sive. Jehovah admits no rival deity (Isa. 45 : 21-23). Wor- | dreadful.a resource. They exerted themselves in every way | 








wrong.—Thou, O Jehovah, hast done as it pleased thee : Thou 
hast been pleased to impose this necessity upon us by sending 
this storm, and rendering it impossible for us to escape on any 
other condition. 

Verse 15.—They did to Jonah as he had directed, and the 
issue was as he had foretold. This completed the proof that 
it was Jehovah who had sent the storm, and that in conse- 
quence of Jonah’s guilty conduct. 

Verse 16.—Then the men feared Jehovah exceedingly: It is 
essential to the proper meaning of this chapter that the name 
“Jehovah” should be preserved, as it stands throughout in 
contrast with the gods of these heathen sailors. The state- 
ment here made is not that their pious fear of the Lord was 
greatly increased, but from being worshipers of false deities 
they now turn to worshiping Jehovah, whose power and jus- 
tice and grace had been so signally manifested in the events 
which had just taken place.— They offered a sacrifice unto Jeho- 
vah [at once, in the vessel], and made vows ; Of additional gifts 
and sacrifices when they should come safely to land. This 
may, or may not, have been a radical and thorough conver- 
sion. They may have acted under a temporary impression 
of Jehovah’s greatness and power. Or they may have felt 
constrained to do homage to Jehovah without abandoning the 
service of other deities. But, at any rate, that the sin and the 
casting away of Jonah should have been the occasion of bring- 
ing these Gentiles to even a temporary and partial acknowl- 
edgment of Jehovah was a significant fact, and one which 
found illustration on a vastly greater scale when the tempo- 
rary rejection of the unbelieving and disobedient Jews was 
followed by the spifitual enriching of the Gentiles (Rom. 
11; 12, 15). 

Verse 17.—The statement in this verse has been the great 
stumbling-block to those who deny the historical character of 
this book. It has been alleged that Jonah was picked up by 
a vessel bearing the sign of a great fish; or that this is the 
record of a dream ; or that it is a parable, or an allegory, or a 
legendary fiction, or a myth. But the plain sense of the pas- 
sage is that it was intended to be regarded as a literal and 
veritable transaction ; and so it has ever been regarded by 
the great body of those who respect the authority of the 
Scriptures. It was miraculous, of course, but no more difficult 
of belief than other occurrences requiring the exertion of 
almighty power. Jehovah had prepared : Not created specially 
for this occasion, but had in readiness at the proper time and 
place.—A great fish: There are such in the Mediterranean, 
immense species of sharks capable of swallowing men whole. 
The word translated “whale” in the New Testament (Matt. 

12: 40, etc.) is really no more definite than the term here 
used. There his life was miraculgusly preserved for three 
days and three nights, wheri he was vomited forth upon the 
land (Jonah 2:10). Our Lord draws a parallel (Matt. 12: 
40) between Jonah’s being three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, and his own abode for a like period in the 
heart of the earth ; and tells us (Luke 11: 30) that “as Jonah 
was a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be 
to this generation.” Our Lord here assumes that this was an 


actual occurrence, and gives it the attestation of his own infal- 


libility; and further points out that it was no unmeaning 
prodigy, but had a most important connection with his pro- 
phetic ministry. As Jonah’s life and work seemed to be ter- 
minated when he was cast into the sea, but his miraculous 
restoration was followed by, and, no doubt, the intelligence of 
it contributed to, the marvellous suecess of his preaching in 
Nineveh; so the death and burial of Jesus, which seemed to 
be the extinction of his work among men, when followed by 


sion, and was powerfully instrumental in the rapid spread of 
the gospel among the Gentiles. A day and a night is one 
continuous term of twenty-four hours. Three days and three 
nights are three such terms. But according to the familiar 
mode of Jewish reckoning, a period made up of the whole of 
one day and parts of that which preceded and that which 
followed would be called three days. 





THE SELF-WILLED PROPHET. 


BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Most men find themselves ready to condemn Jonah for his 
| perverse behavior; but in our zeal of reprobation, we are apt 
| to forget how easy it is for any one to commit the same sin. 
It should be our care, in studying this whole story, to see to 
it that we do not miss our admonition, and waste ourselves in 
mere curiosity concerning a whale. 

I. The lesson begins with the commission received by 
Jonah (v.1). This prophet, in the order of history, came 
next to Elisha. 

1. The date of his work, therefore, was very early. It 
arrests our imagination to think, that, when Jonah was born, 
it was nearly a hundred years before Romuius came to the 
site of Rome, and nearly four hundred years before Herodotus 
became “the father of history.” 

We see, from this first verse, that God does not always con- 
sult men in reference to the work he is going to lay upon 
them. Nothing can be more sovereign than this abrupt 


descent of the Spirit upon that son of Amittai. Of Jonah’s 


early life we are told no details; concerning his end, history is 
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silent. He did not urge himself forward; the words are | against will. But there was a limit set to the exercise of the 
singularly specific; the voice of the Lord “came unto” him. | defiance. An invisible line had already been drawn in the 
Put with this the thought, that the all-wise God sometimes | sea between Joppa and Tarshish, across which Jonah was not 
raises up his agents from the unlikeliest places, Jonah was a | to pass, in despite of his full fare paid. Up to that every- 
native of Gath-hepher in Galilee, near the Sea of Tiberias. | thing was easy; beyond that, progress was as impossible as it 
So it is plain that the Jews were quite wrong, when they | was over the “great gulf fixed” between Dives and Lazarus. 
said: “Search and look: for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 2. The arrest was effected by means of a tempest. The 
We never know exactly what we are doing when we are | almighty God summoned the “stormy wind fulfilling his 


Le SS TIT IN 


trying to convert or educate any given soul ; it is possible that | word,” for his servant. 


the infinite God may be at the moment using us as instru- 
ments in preparing some messenger for the upbuilding of His | 
kingdom of grace. 

2, But now let us move on, and think for a moment of the | 
strange charge which the Lord laid upon the new prophet he | 
had chosen (vy. 2). 

We see that great advantages do not always secure good 
morals in even notable towns, Nineveh was “great” in all 
that pertained to position and power ; its opulence was untold 
(Nah, 2: 8,9). But the nation was “great” also in wickedness; 


the city waxed worse as it prospered. ar 


It grows clear from this, also, that obedient Christians are | 


not to expect God will always give them easy work to do. 
The name of Jonah meant “dove;” but it was no cooing of | 
softness or tender affection that he was to make to sound; a | 
raven was to be heard croaking in the streets at noonday, | 
Hoarse bodings of ill, and notes of a direful doom, messages | 
of death and judgment, were to be the burden of his preach- 
ing. This was hard work; God has much of such work for 
his servants to do, P 

Il. This, then, was Jonah’s commission ; now we advance a 
step in the history, and we have to consider his swift refusal 
of it (v. 3). 

1. What was the motive which influenced this man to such | 
a course? He tells us himself (see 4:2). He was afraid 
his reputation, as one of the prophets, would be injured; the 
town would make a mock of him. 

Now we can learn just here, that the thought of self is the 
earliest and most destructive temptation of the Devil in 
the human heart. After three days’ meditation beneath the 
waves of the sea, even Jonah found wisdom, and uttered 
the sagest saying in all his book (2: 8). 

Then there is another lesson suggested in the reluctance of 
Jonah ; we note what poor views a man must have, when he 
reckons destructive justice as a higher attribute of God than 
forgiving mercy. Was it not more for divine glory that those 
Ninevites should be saved, than it would have been to destroy 
every one of them as was threatened. 

2. We shall be ready to understand and appreciate thd 
action of this commissioned prophet, now that we know his | 
influencing motive. ; 

Here we have a man who is seriously blundering in his 
choice of a sin. He might have dared his Maker face to face; | 
that defiance would have been no wickeder than this depart- 
ure, and would have saved great trouble, much time, and a 
good deal of money ; for it was quite enough for a declaration 
of war, and this campaign between a creature and the Creator | 
would have been short, sharp, and decisive. But just here 
the prophet blundered, and took the long rough way around 
for his own subjection. Oh, how hard men will work some- | 
times just to be lost! 

Here, also, we have a man who is involving himself in im- 
mense labor, only to add an aggravation to his sin. What Jonah | 
wished to do is stated in the words twice repeated in one | 
verse; he desired to withdraw himself from being in “the | 
presence of the Lord.” He felt the unendurable pressure of a | 
prophetic office, which kept him up to preaching the judg- 
ments of the Almighty. Now what was the need of his going 
down to Joppa? This sudden deportation of himself bodily 





The whole universe of nature is at the service of God in 
the gospel of redemption, God is just the same upon the 
water that he is upon the land, Human skill in defenses 
avails nothing before the sovereignty of divine power. Some 
heathen are more deyout than some Christians. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word of the Lord came, .. . saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, 

. and ery against it (vs. 1, 2). If the word of the Lord 
had come, saying, Stay where you are, and cry against Nine- 
veh, the call to duty would not have been a very trying one. 
It is very easy to cry out against people’s sins behind their 
backs. Almost everybody is ready to cry out against the sins 
of that city away over yonder, or of that people out there, 
or of those persons who are not present just now; but when 
the call is to go right to them, and say face to face all that 
you think of their character and doings—that’s a very differ- 
ent matter. Jonah thought so in his day; most of us think 
so in our day. 





Jonah rose wp to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the | 
Lord (v.83). It was not the going to Tarshish that was wrong ; | 


| the whole narrative as allegorical 








servant of God, there is something wrong in his case, and in 
his course ; as,there was in Jonah’s. 

The men knew that he fled from the presence of the Lord, 
because he had told them (v. 10). ‘There is a great deal of that 
kind of knowledge in the world; men know a thing because 
it has been told them. And men tell a great deal more about 
themselves than they think they do. Men are continually 
confessing their faults, one to another, by unconscious dis- 
closures of their story, or under the pressure of fear or remorse. 
Sin cannot be concealed, when God would have it made known. 

He said... Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea; so 
shall the sea be calm unto you (v.12). There was no safety in 
that ship for anybody, so long as Jonah was there; for he 
was there in defiance of the Lord. And Jonah himself would 
be safer in the bottom of the sea, in submission to the Lord, 
than on that ship im defiance of the Lord. So it is with any 
sinner who is fighting the Lord, or fleeing from the Lord. 
His only safety for himself, or for those linked with him, 
is through his quitting the place where he has no business 
to be; even though he has to be thrown into a stormy sea 
to get out of that place of duty-shirking. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Of course, in this lesson, the stumbling-block, in many 
classes, will be the story of Jonah’s being swallowed by the 
fish. So much fun has been made of this narrative, both by 
unbelievers and believers, that to many the whole narrative 
seems simply absurd and impossible. On this account some 
have rejected the story as false, and some have looked upon 
On the other hand, many 
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_ but it was the going to Tarshish when the Lord had directed | commentators, and those of the highest intellectual standing, 


the going to Nineveh. Tarshish may have been in itself a have accepted the statements as they stand, holding them to 
better place than Nineveh; but Tarshish was no place for be literally true. Let no young man, therefore, think that 
a man who belonged in Nineveh. The real question for any | the acceptance of this narrative as fact reflects upon his mental 
man is not, Whieh is the better of two places opening acumen. Better men than he have set him an example, which 


me? In answer to that question, the worse place may be 
the better one, and the better place may be the worse one. 
Aman may run away from duty by going to a prayer-meeting, 
when he has been hired to watch a factory for that night, 
or when he has a sick wife needing his constant attention. 
And, on the other hand, a man may be turning away from 
| the call of God when Ne enters an honorable profession out- 





side of the ministry, after being summoned of God to the | 


| ministry. God is to point the way to Nineveh or to Tar- 
| shish ; then it is lik» rising up to flee fromthe presence or 


before me? but, Which is the place to which God direets ‘he need not be ashamied to: follow. 


| 


In classes where the 
above difficulty is encouiitered, let the teacher take it up as 
follows: 

First Ossection: The Story is Absurd.—This is not so, 
unless all miracles are absurd. It is no more absurd, in itself 
considered, than the feeding of Elijah for a whole year by 
ravens, or the articulate use of his voice by the dumb beast 
who rebuked the madness of the prophet Balaam. If a mira- 
cle subserves some higher moral purpose, it therefore ceases 
to be absurd; for nothing is absurd that has a reason for its 
occurrence,-;Tntil some one can prove that this experience of 


_ god (v. 5). 


| so many will wait until they are in an extremity before call- 


the Lord to go anywhere else than in that direction. » }the prophet was not calculated to bring him to his spiritual 
The Lord sent out a great wind into the sea, and there was | senses, he has no right to claim that it is absurd. 
a mighty tempest in the sea (vy. 4). The winds and the waves| Srconp Ossection: The Story is an Impossible One.—If 
are in the Lord’s control. He can raise a tempest, and he | this be so, then all miracles are impossible. That it was im- 
can quiet it down again. There is a lesson of warning and 
a lesson of hope in this truth. It suggests the folly of defy- | of time in the body of a fish, may very readily be granted. 
ing the Lord; and it also suggests the folly of doubting the | But it was just as impossible, humanly speaking, for Lazarus 
Lord. If we are over against the Lord, we have his tempests | to rise from the dead after physical decomposition had set in. 
to fight, on land or on sea If we are on the Lord’s side, no | All miracles are impossible, humanly speaking ; and therefore 
tempest can harm us, or hinder our course for a moment, save | to reject this miracle on that ground, while accepting others, 
as he directs it, and as it is for our true good. | is, to say the least, illogical and absurd. 1t was just as easy 
Then the mariners were afraid, and eried every man unto his | for God to call Jonah alive from the fish’s body, as to call 
Many a man has prayed his first prayer in a | Lazarus alive from the bowels of the earth. 
storm at sea, And many a man on land has prayed when| Tuirp, Bep-rock: Christ Endorsed this Narrative-—He 
he was afraid, even though he never prayed before. “O | said: “As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come!” | whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man be three days and three 





| If men will not pray in loving trust, for strength and help | nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. 12: 40). And again, 


in their daily life, they will ery out in an agony of fear, or | in Matthew t6 : 4, he repeats this endorsement. It is said 
of despair, in some hour of hopeless peril. It is a pity that | that the pupils of a certain Greek philosopher, when ques- 


possible, humanly speaking, for Jonah to live for such alength | 


’ into the inside hold; he went down when those men threw 


inevitably leaves the impression upon the minds af most | ing unto God; but it is a great deal better to pray even then, 
readers that he was actually trying to elude the eyes of his | than not to pray at all. It is by no means safe to put off | 
Maker. But Jonah knew better than that (see Amos 9: 2-4). | praying until one’s last hour; but it is always a good thing to 
This inspired man seems to think he can tell his conscience | pray, Whatever pressure may have brought us to that duty. 
to break God’s commandment, and then run! But Jonah . . . was fast asleep (v. 5). It is a mistake to 
Here, again, we have a man who is perverting some ordi- | suppose that a troubled conscience always keeps a man awake. 
nary providences of God into helps for his sin. That foreign | Some of the worst men in the world are good sleepers. It 
ship was not then in port for any purposes of a prophet from | is a sad side of the sinner’s experience, that his conscience 
Gath-hepher fleeing from duty. Certain providences are | is quickly blunted, so that it doesn’t disturb his rest. And 
arranged for honest people ; and God’s character must not be | many of us sleep when we ought to be up and doing. The 
impugned because evil men take advantage of them. It was peril of those about us does not hinder our repose. The 
not enough that Jonah “paid the fare” of the vessel; that | ability to sleep easily isn’t always to our credit, any more 
did not give him the right to deceive the owners, and make | than it was to Jonah’s. 
them aid him in crime. So they cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah (v. 7). There is | 
Here we have a man who is very frankly intelligent in the | no such thing as “chance” in this world. “Luck” is under 
estimate of his sin. He goes down with it into the darkness | God’s control, as surely as is “skill.” 





That which seems | 


. where it belongs. Jonah sank at every step he took: he went | “the merest chance,” is but an item in the plan of God. 


down to Joppa; he went down to the ship; he went down | When once this truth has full possession of a child of God, he | 
has no sense of security apart from God’s protection of him; | 
him overboard; he went down when the monster swallowed | no sense of fear while in God’s keeping, even though in the 
him out of sight. All sin is debasing, demoralizing, and ruin- | midst of abounding perils. 
ous to a soul. | He said ... I fear the Lord, the God of heaven (v. 9). | 
Here, finally we have a man who is brave enough to take | Jonah’s devotedness to the Lord had not been apparent in his | 
the full chances of his sin. Now the story turns to the issue. | course, so far, on that voyage. It was necessary that he 
III. Now the issue is joined, and the prophet’s arrest is | should tell of it plainly, in order to its being known to those 
made, Jonah was permitted to consummate his entire sin in | about him. It is right for a man to refrain from any officious 
his own way. | show of his religious faith; but if those who are a man’s com- 
1. The issue was very clear; it was only will leveled | panions, by day and by night, have to be told that he isa 





tioned about their authority for certain statements, often 


_ replied: “Ipse dixit;” that is, “He himself said it,”—mean- 


ing by this, that they accepted the statement on the bare 
authority of their teacher. With far better reason, the Chris- 
tian disciple may use this phrase in a case like this. What 
Jesus himself has endorsed, we need not be afraid to accept. 
We accept the resurrection of the body on his endorsement, and 
a host of other seemingly impossible things, and among them 
this miracle of Jonah. Nor can we possibly see how he could 
combine the endorsement of -an “allegory” with that of a 
historical fact like the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
and yet give no hint that the one was “allegory,” and the 
other objective reality. No; because Christ assents to this as 
a fact, we accept it as such, in the very teeth of all adverse 
criticism or ridicule. We would rather be ridiculed with 
Christ than praised with Renan or Strauss. Of the two com- 
panies, we prefer the former. , 

In classes where the above difficulty does not call for treat- 
ment, pass directly from the narrative, which is exceedingly 
graphic, to the practical deductions from the story. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that Jonah’s duty was clearly defined. There 
was no doubt at all as to what God wanted him todo. The 
commission of the prophet was short and simple. The narra- 
tive, however, gives us the details of Jonah’s plan to evade 
the divine command. He did not deny that the command 
was divine, but he refused to obey. If any one wants to see 
why Jonah was unwilling to preach to the Ninevites, he has 
only to look at the prophet’s own explanation of his conduct 
in Jonah 4; 2: “Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish: for | 
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knew that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil.” | 
This is most remarkable! It is the only instance where a man 

refused to preach lest men should repent and be pardoned. | 
(To my mind, this unparalleled statement is one of the inter- 
nal evidences of the historical character of this whole book. | 
It is another evidence of the oft-repeated saying that “truth 
is stranger than fiction.”) The cause of Jonah’s dissent from 
the divine injunction is to be found in his vengeful spirit. He 
wanted Nineveh, the enemy of Israel, to be punished, not par- | 
doned; and therefore he declined to preach God’s sermon, | 
lest they should turn from their evil ways and live. To en- | 
sure the fulfillment of this desire, he fled from God’s presence. 

How many Jonahs still live! They flee from God’s house, | 
lest they shall be convicted of sin, and have to cut loose 

from cherished habits. They abhor Christian conversation, 


| 


lest it should end in repentance and an abandonment of dar- | 
ling practices. _They hush or drown the voice of conscience, 

lest it should interfere with their desires. All such are Jonahs, | 
| nerve in rowing, to try and ride the rough waves, and reach that he no longer feared to meet his Lord? (vs. 11,12.) 


in spirit, if not in name. 


In his flight, Jonah brings others into grave peril. His 


disobedience well might have cost the sailors their lives. How 
different the results in Paul’s case! He faced duty, sailed the 
very same sea, encountered a similar storm, but was blessed by 
God to the saving of two hundred and seventy-six lives: How 
true this always is!) The faithful disciple is ever a blessing | 
to all with whom he comes in contact ; while the recreant fol- 
lower of Christ harms himself and all who associate with him. 


There are Jonahs in the world as well as Achans in the church. 


No mere outsider can do as much evil as these men. 


Men seldom are. When the test comes, he hides nothing, but 
makes a clean breast of it all, and gives advice as boldly as 
though its results would not be injurious to himself. This was 
noble. It shows that his spirit of revenge had more of patriot- 
ism in it than of mere personal feeling. If only every mod- 
ern Jonah would similarly confess to his comrades why he has 
fled from Christian surroundings, it might have the same 
effect on them that Jonah’s confession had on the sailors,— 
they lifted their prayers to God and “feared” him. But these 
modern fugitives are not as honest as the man they ridicule, 
for they falsify their motives, and thus become hypocrites as 
well as backsliders. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


From the story of Jonah we learn (1) the danger of ,un- 
ning away from duty; (2) that God sees everything, and can 
do all things ; and (3) that he will punish sin. 





: Who was Jonah 2—He was a prophet of God in Israel some | 
years after the death of Elisha, and his home was in a little | 
town near Nazareth, in Galilee. Who lived and grew up in| 


the town of Nazareth? The man who was king of Israel at the 
time Jonah was a prophet, had the same name as the king 
long before, who set up the golden calves, and made Israel to 
sin? Who? 

God's Plan for. Jonah—He was God’s servant, and God had 
work for him to do. A plain message came from the Lord : 
“Arise, go to Nineveh.” Nineveh was a long way off; the 


largest city in all the world then, full of people and full of sin. | 
God said to Jonah: “Their wickedness is come up before 


me.” fe could see the heart of each person in the great city 
as plainly as he saw Jonah, and his plan was to send Jonah 
as the first preacher to the Gentiles. Jonah did not want to 
g0; he arose, but he did not go to the east, towards Nineveh. 
He went exactly the other way; for he rose up to flee to Tar- 
shish in the far west. (Show on map, or trace the course 
on the board.) He went first to Joppa, a city on the coast, 
fifty miles away. There he found a ship, and men hurrying 
to get the vessel loaded, ready to start. He went on board, 
paid money for his passage, went down into the passenger’s 
mg>in, and the ship sailed away. Was Jonah praying the 
journey-prayer—“ If thy presence go not with me, carry us 
not up hence”—when he started to “go with them unto 
Tarshish, from the presence of the Lord” ? 

A Mighty Tempest—God spoke to the winds; they obeyed 
him. Up on high waves like mountains, then dashed 
down into the deep, the ship seemed likely to be dashed in 
pieces. The sailors were afraid ; every man began to call on 
the name of the god he worshiped,—for they were heathen 
from different countries, and believed in different gods. They 
worked while they prayed ; they cast overboard the goods on 
the ship. On that same sea, nine hundred years after, Paul 
was in such a storm. What did the sailors do then with the 
sacks of grain? Who stood by Paul in the night, and said, 
“Tear not”? What did the angel tell him of the lives of 
all who sailed with him? For Paul’s sake, the lives of all 
were saved; for Jonah’s sake, it seemed as if all would be 
lost in the sea. 

Jonih Asleep—Idle, careless, asleep, while heathen men 
were at prayer; no wonder the captain said to him: “ What 


meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon thy God.” | 
Their gods had not answered; they thought perhaps Jonah’s | 
God might think on them, and save. Who was once asleep | 


on # pillow in the boat, and his companions woke him, saying: 


, some souls for himself. See how God overrules all things. 


“Carest thou not that we perish” ? What did he say to the ' foretold greater destruction to Israel about the time of Jonah’s 
waves ? prophecy ? (Amos 1: 1; 7: 10,11.) How many prophets 

Jonah Awake.—The sailors felt that the storm was sent to | lived in the reign of Jeroboam II.? (Hos. 1: 1, ete.) Which 
punish some one on the ship. Who? How could they know? of these, probably, came first in order of time? How only can 
They said : “Come, and let us cast lots,’—for that was the cus | God manifest his mercy toward heathen nations sunk in sin? 
tom in those days. The lot fellon Jonah. Whe are you? from | (vs. 1,2.) Point out Nineveh. By whom was it founded ? 
what country ? what is your business? who are your people ?— | (Gen. 10: 11,12.) Of what empire wasit the capital? With 
these were some of the questions they asked of Jonah. Well | what object did Jonah leave Palestine? (v. 3.) Why did he ob- 
for him that he answered truly: “I am a Hebrew; and I fear | ject to warn Nineveh? (Jonah 4: 2.) Was he jealous of his 
the Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made the sea and | own reputation as prophet, or of the safety of his own land 
the dry land.” from foreign foes? Did he flee from Palestine to escape 
sin,—how he had tried to flee away from: his God. a second command, or to escape from a judgment of the 

The Sailor’ Fear—They had been-afraid of the storm ; now | Lord? What comfort can a child of God find in forsaking 
they were afraid of the true God, whe gould so follow one | any path of duty? (v. 4.) Why is he, for a season, uncon- 
disobedient servant. What could Jonah answer when they | scious of his danger? (v. 5.) What rebuke does the darkness 
asked : “ Why hast thon done this”? “Take me up,and cast | of heathendom cast upon God’s ambassadors to-day? (v. 6.) 
me forth into.the sea,” he said. “I know that for my sake | If lot were cast to discover the cause of the world’s great 
this great tempest is tpon you.” Kinder to Jonah than he | danger, where would it fall? (v. 7.) When did Jonah begin 
had. been to them, they took the oars, and strained every | his return to God? (vs. 8-10.) What indication have we 


Te those heathen’ sailors he confessed his 


land; but they could not in such a ragifg sea. Then they Should, or should not, the penitent expect to reap the natural 
prayed to Jonah’s God: “Let us not perish. for this man’s | Consequences of his former sins? (vs. 13-15.) How do you 
life.” ' They feared to cast him out, lest they should be guilty | account for these shipmen praying unto Jonah’s God? What 
of his death ; they feared not to do it; lésf they should die. good did the Lord accomplish by Jonah’s honest confession 

Jonah Ohsl into the Sea.—Asit tie were ibrendy dead, and his | 2nd just sentence against himself? (v. 16.) Why did the 
butial to be in the sea, they lifted’ him tp, and dropped his Lord not allow him to go to Tarshish ? (Heb. 12: 6-11.) In 
body over the side of the vessel into the water. As quickly What respect pre-eminently did the Lord make him a type 
as when Jesus said, “ Peace, be still,” the tempest ceased. The | of Christ? (v. 17.) By whose authority can we assert this? 
sailors knew it was the true God from wlidm Jonah, had fled. | (Matt. 12: 39,40; 16: 4.) Recite the prayer which Jonah 


Their fright was over, and their true fear began,—a fear of used inthe midst of the seas (Jonah 2). Gather up some of the 
Note again Jonah’s honesty. He was not altogether bad. | 


sinning against him, or refusing to own him as the one God. | lessons from the story of Jonah (Prov. 13: 21 ; 3: 6, 12, ete.). 
They offered sacrifices of faith and thanksgiving, and prom- | Unto what glorious doctrine does it lead? (1 Cor. 15: 20-23.) 





ised to serve him... Jonah would not go to the sinners of | 
Nineveh ; but even his sin was the means God used to win | ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“To FLEE... FROM THE PRESENCE OF THE LORD.”— 
The heathen Semitic conception, which, up to this time, Jonah 
himself may have shared, was that each god was supreme in 
his own land; and that to flee, for instance, from the land of 
Baal to that of Chemosh, was to flee from the presence and 
power of Baal, and to put one’s self in the presence and under 
the power of Chemosh. In apparent accord with this heathen 
conception, Jonah resolved to flee from Jehovah’s land, and 
to enter a land of strange gods, far away from the face of 
Jehovah. 

“Arise, Catt upon Tuy Gop.”—The sailors were will- 
ing to invoke the aid of any god who might prove a help in 
the present crisis. This willingness to recognize the gods of 

| others, within their own spheres, was characteristic of ancient 
heathenism, Thus, it was a common practice in ancient war- 
fare, when a city was besieged, for the besieging army to in- 
voke the assistance of the god of the city besieged, as well as 
that of their own gods. Sennacherib, king of Assyria, was 
not a worshiper of Jehovah, but an idolater; yet he claimed 
| that Jehovah was on his side against Jehovah’s own people 


God’s Merey.—Part of God’s plan was to save Jonah, and 
try him again. God had prepared a great fish to swallow 
Jonah. The obedient fish was in the right place at the 
right time, with open mouth beneath the waves, ready to 
receive the runaway, and keep him in a safe prison-house. 
We cannot know how God kept him alive in the body of the 
great fish; for God’s ways are past finding out, and at his mira- 
| cles we can only wonder and believe. Under the waves and 
| billows Jonah thought, remembered God, prayed, repented. 
On the third day God spoke to the fish, and he threw Jonah 
on the dry land, it is said on the eastern shore of the great 
sea, Jesus said as Jonah was three days and nights in the 
fish, so long should he be in the grave, and the third day he 

would arise. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GOD NEEDS NO EXTRADITION TREATY. 


| IF I FLEE 


| ' 
| when, sending his army against Jerusalem, he said: “ Jehovah 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST, | said unto me, Go up against this land, and destroy it.” 
coneie ‘ase This toleration of the gods who are no gods has no place in 


| | Islam. The Muhammadans, like the Christians and Jews, 
THY RIGHT HAND SHALL HOLD ME. worship the only true God. “There is no god but God,” is 
a | the watchword of Islam. In the farther East, however, where 
polytheism abounds, the old mingling of cults prevails. The 
Hindoo, or the Chinese, who bows before one shrine in the 
morning, will bow in the temple of an alien god at noon, think- 
ing it best to be on good terms with both divinities. 
“Ler Us Casr Lots.”—This practice was universal in the 
| East as a means of ascertaining the will of the gods. 
“The lot is cast into the lap; 


THERE IS NO REFUGE FROM GOD | 
SAVE IN GOD, | 


cistth his hppa si ivadieahd 


A VERY PRESENT HELP. | 
— — | 


Sea Land 





} 


IN PERILS OF sada IN PERILS OF 4 meat But the whole disposing thereof is Jehovah’s.” 
| Adversity Prosperity! | Thus the Lord divided the land of Israel among the tribes by 
| ARISE | the decision of the lot. 


The methods of casting lots were various. Names were 
written upon billets of wood, and particular billets were picked 
out by chance. At other times the billets were thrown like 
dice. A method which would be appropriate at sea was that 
in which a number of these billets were thrown into a pail of 
water. This pail was wide at the base and narrow at the 
mouth, so that only a single billet could come to the surface 
at one time. The Bible does not describe the method of cast- 
ing lots employed in scriptural instances; but the Talmud 
supplies a hint. There it is said that, when the scapegoat was 
selected, two lots were placed in a wooden box, one bearing 
the phrase “ For Jehovah,” the other “For Azazel” (see Lev. 
16: 8, New Revision). The box was then shaken, and the 
lot drawn; and the goat upon which the lot “For Jehovah” 
—_—_-_____—_ fell was sacrificed, while that “For Azazel” was sent away 

QUESTION HINTS. into the wilderness. 
an, aaek Stine teak “THE MEN Rowep Harp.”—Ancient ships were not like 
, pipe gh modern ships. The Orientals have always been timorous 
In whose reign did the northern kingdom begin to lose its | sailors; and while their ships had mast and sail, they also 
| possessions? (2 Kings 10: 82-34.) In whose reign were they | had one or more banks of oars, to aid the sails in propelling 
| recovered? (2 Kings 14: 23-25.) 


CALL UPON THY GOD! 


HE ALSO WILL HEAR THEIR CRY, AND 
WILL SAVE THEM. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“My soul, weigh not thy life.” 
“‘A charge to keep I have.” 
“Weary souls that wander wide.” 
“ Jesus, teach me day by day.” 
“Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” 
“In the dark and cloudy day.” 








the ship. In the case of calms or of violent storms, the oars 

In whose reign did the prophet Jonah live? To whattribe were the only means of propulsion used. The steering ap- 
did he belong? Point out Gath-hepher (Josh. 19: 13), Why | paratus consisted of two paddle-shaped oars at the stern, let 
| did the Lord commission Jonah to prophesy the restoration | down into the water, one on either side, as occasion required 
| of the coasts of Israel? (2 Kings 14: 26, 27.) What prophet | the ship to move to this side or to that, 
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A NEW GREEK HARMONY * 


It is more than thirty years since Dr. Edward Robin- 
son published his now well-known Harmony of the Four 
Gospels in Greek, a book which has proved an invalu- 
able desk companion to successive generations of New 
Testament students. The text which the famous Ameri- 
can scholar adopted as the basis of the Harmony was 
older still, it being\a reproduction of the text of Hahn, 
whose first edition was published forty-five years ago. 

Half a century has seen a wonderful advance in almost 
all departments of human study,—in few a more won- 
derful advance than in New Testament criticism. The 
text of Hahn is now as antiquated as was the text of 
Stephens in the days of Hahn. If Dr. Robinson’s 
Harmony, therefore, was, to retain much longer its place 
of usefulness in the library of the minister and of the 
theological student, it was necessary that its text should 
be brought into accord with the results of biblical criti- 
cism, and that, where. the chief modern textual authori- 
ties differ in points affecting the sense, an exhibit of 
these differences should be made in the foot-notes. This 
necessary task has been undertaken by Professor M. B. 
Riddle, of Hartford, one of the foremost of American 


can company of New Testament Revisers. In the new 
edition of Robinson recently sent forth by Professor 
Riddle, the text of Hahn is completely abandoned, and 
a modern critical text substituted, for it, 

The prefatory lists and tables reappear in this edition 
in much the same shape as they appeared in former edi- 
tions of Robinson, Several errors of figures which had 
escaped notice in the series of revised editions which rap- 
idly succeeded each other from the year 1851 onward are, 
we observe, corrected in the lists of this edition. Dr. Rob- 
inson's List of Harmonies has been slightly abridged, and 
a few recent works have been added. We only wish that 
Professor Riddle had seen fit to make a more thorough 
sweep of this list. It is hardly fair, for instance, to let 
the statement remain (p. ix) that Tatian’s Diatessaron 


is lost, without referring to Dr. Moesinger’s recovery of | 


large portions of the text of Tatian’s work (in an Arme- 
nian translation) in the recently discovered scholia of 
Ephraem Syrus on the Diatessaron. This discovery was 
in 1881 pronounced by Professor Adolf Harnack, who is 
one of the very foremost of German patristic scholars, to 
be “the most important acquisition which our knowledge 
of pre-catholic Christianity has received of late years ;” 





*A Rarmony of the Four Gospels tn Greek, newly arranged, with ex- 
Manatory notes. By Kdward Robinson, D.D., LL.D., eic. Revised 
ition, giving the text of ‘Tischendorf, and various read!ngs accepted by 
ies, Westeutt and Hort, and in the Revised English Version of 

1881, With additional! notes a B. Riddle, D.D., Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in Hartford Theological » §VvO, pp, Xxvi, 273. 
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aud, in America, Dr. Ezra Abbot fully appreciated the 
value of the discovery, as is shown in his monograph on 
the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (p. 55 f.). The 
List of Harmonies, even as it now stands, is very meagre. 
There is little gain in referring the student to the clumsy 
Syn. psis of De Wette and Liicke,—clumsy even in the 
greatly improved edition of 1842, which is not mentioned 
in this list,—while such an absolutely unique book as 
Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, with-its several ingenious de- 
vices for showing the mechanical relationships of the 
three synoptical Gospels to each other, receives no men- 
tion. The theological tendency of the Synopticon, and 
its purely critical and theoretical value, could easily have 
been explained in a line or two. 

As regards the Harmony itself, the text adopted is that 
of Tischendorf’s eighth edition; but important various 
readings are added from Tregelles, from Westcott and 
Hort, from Palmer’s Greek Testament with the Revisers’ 


revision work, The last two sources give the Greek text 
presumed to lie at the basis of the Revised Version. 

It may be asked here whether the adoption of Tisch- 
endorf’s text does not make Professor Riddle’s edition 
of Robinson simply a variation of Professor Gardiner’s 
Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, which is also a 
harmonistic arrangement of the text of Tischendorfs 
eighth edition. This can be answered at once in the 
negative. The Harmonies themselves differ in their 
arrangement at many important points. Beyond the 
mere identity of Greek text, the whole surroundings of 
the two books are different. Professor Gardiner’s Har- 
mony contains a collation of the so-called Received Text 
(in this case the Elzevirian text of 1624), and of the texts 
of Lachmann, Griesbach, and Tregelles. Professor Rid- 
dle boldly modernizes his new edition of Robinson by 
ignoring the Received Text, Griesbach, and Lachmann, 
and recording only select readings from Tregelles, West- 
cott and Hort, and Palmer. A still more important 
variation is seen in the manuscript citations. Professor 
Gardiner cites manuscript evidence only at special places, 
and in these cases he gives a pretty full statement of this 
kind of evidence. Professor Riddle cites manuscript 
evidence in every foot-note, but confines himself to the 
few great uncials and the still fewer important cursives, 
with which, it may be presumed, the average theological 
student has some acquaintance. Professor Riddle’s vol- 
ume seems to us, in this regard, to be the better adapted 
of the two to familiarize the student with the relative 
degree of authority to be attributed to the few docu- 
ments, singly and in their characteristic combinations, 
upon which textual criticism for the most part depends. 

With respect to the correctness of the foot-note cita- 
tions, a careful collation, in select passages, of Professor 
Riddle’s work, with the editions cited, and (for the 
manuscripts) with Tischendorf’s great critical edition, 
establishes the high degree of accuracy which has been 
attained in this portion of the work. Wherever there 
is a selection of readings rather than a complete colla- 
tion, there will, of course, be room for difference of opin- 
ion as to how much should have been omitted. Thus, 

at Matthew 16: 21, Professor Riddle records that West- 
| cott and Hort read Jésous Khristos instead of Tischen- 
| dorf’s ho ésous ; while he makes no record that, in the 





Tischendorf’s diéstei/ato. ‘In view of the fact that the 
so-called Received Text is throughout ignored, the note 
on John 5: 4 (“add angelos—nostmati”’) should have 
informed the student where to look for the twenty-five 
words which intervene between these two terms. 

Professor Riddle’s treatment of Robinson’s appendixes 
is judicious. When he omits, he omits for a good rea- 
son, and his notes, in elucidation or refutation of Rob- 
inson, are brief, practical, and to the point. 

The whole work shows skillful editing. Excellent as 


dle’s Robinson the preference as a book for students. It 
is more important that students should have a daily 
practical familiarity with the great sources for textual 
criticism, and with the estimating of critical evidence, 
than that they should have an accurate knowledge of 
the editions of Griesbach and Lachmann. Professor 
Riddle’s foot-notes, with their careful selection of manu- 
script evidence, enable the student to master the chief 
principles of textual criticism, without overwhelming 
him with a multiplicity of details with which he is in- 
competent to cope. The clear typography of the whole 
work, and the liberal spacing of the foot-notes, add not a 
little to the other excellencies of the book. 








Narrative poetry in English is as old as the language 
itself. The Anglo-Saxon bards were fond of putting 
battle-stories into verse, as in The Battle-Song of Bru- 





is Gardiner’s Harmony, we must give Professor Rid- | 


Readings, and from Professor Riddle’s own notes of his | 





. | preceding verse, Westcott and Hort read epetimésen for | 
New Testament scholars, and a member of the Ameri- | P 8 
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nanburk and The Attack in Finnsburg. Some of them 
also versified Bible stories, as did Caedmon and the 
paraphraser of the account of Judith in the Apocrypha. 
The race-fondness for poetry of both these classes re- 
appears in two new books, Dr, Thomas Dunn English’s 
Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics,and the Rey. Dr. George 
Lansing Taylor's Elijah the Reformer: a Ballad-epic, and 
other Sacred and Religious Poems. Dr. English (the 
author of the long-popular song, Ben Bolt) has, for many 
years past, been printing spirited and accurate ballads 
of American history, and the present collection presents 
most of them in a consecutive form, accompanied by 
woodcuts, The stories are historically told, and the cuts, 
though old, are well chosen, some being the views drawn 
on the spot by Dr. Benson J. Lossing for his valuable 
Field-Book of the Revolution, and therefore strictly 
trustworthy. The poetry is respectable, though not of 
ahigh order. Macaulays do not appear in every gen- 
eration; but Dr. English has avoided doggerel, and is 
almost always interesting. The book will make a good 
present for a boy who likes history. Dr. Taylor’s task 
was harder than that of Dr. English ; but he has acquitted 
himself well, as his readers in many religious periodicals 
know. These sacred poems are not as good as Keble’s, 
Willis’s, or some of Mrs, Sigourney’s; but the author 
does not jar the sensibilities of his readers, whom he 
leads and aids to follow many of the Bible stories he 
retells. A moderate success in religious narrative-verse 
is in itself a triumph not won by all poets. (The Boy’s 
Book of Battle Lyrics. Square 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xii, 168. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$2.00.—Elijah the Reformer. Square 12mo, cloth, pp. 
281. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50.) 

The Rey. Edward A. Rand, well known to our younger 
readers, is becoming almost as voluminous an author as 
was Jacob Abbott or Elijah Kellogg in his productive 
days. Nine books are mentioned on the title-page of his 
latest volume, Up-the-Ladder Club ; or, The Knights of the 
White Shield. This is the first of a projected series hay- 
ing for its sub-title, “Round One, Play.” It is lively, en- 
tertaining, and helpful. We still wish, as we have before 
said, that Mr. Rand would write a little more carefuily, 
and would not sacrifice so much to the desire for dash 
and movement. (16mo, cloth, pp. 330. New York: Phil- 
lips and Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 


The excellent illustrations by C. S. Reinhart, adorn- 
ing the novel A¢ the Red Glove, now published as a 
volume after its serial appearance in Harper’s, are more 
attractive than the prosaic story, in which the anonymous 
author presents to the reader a number of very disagree- 
able people, whose acquaintance is hardly worth making. 
The scene is laid in Southern France, and the situations 
do not provoke interest beyond the passing hour. (16mo, 
pp. 246. New York: Harper and Brothers.) 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has written a fresh and clever 
story in The Hallam Succession. She knows Yorkshire, 
and loves it, and she also knows Texas, where years of 
her life have been spent. The scenes of the story, and 
the actors therein, take the reader to both sides of the 
sea, and introduce him to contrasting styles of life and 
thought, while the religious tone is marked, the Metho- 
dist atmosphere being pre-eminent. (12mo, pp. 311. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 





Margaret Vandegriff provides a dainty story for girls 
in her new book, Doris and Theodora. The semi-luxuri- 
ous life characteristic of a tropical residence is ‘ell 
depicted, and we are shown some vivid pictures of Santa 
Cruz and its environment. Doris, the sweet elder sister, 
is a captivating study. It is to be hoped that no young 
reader will overlook the Introduction, which has a value 
of its own. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 301. Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Following up the sharp attack upon the Revision by 
Professor Charles A. Briggs, the October number of The 
Presbyterian Review has an article on The Old Testa- 


| ment Textand the Revised Version, by Professor Henry P. 


| Smith. 





This is an able exposition of the argument 
against the Massoretic text, and an exhibit of the appli- 
cation of evidence from the versions to the criticism 
of the Old Testament text. The article is very sugges- 


tive, and may be commended to Hebrew students. 
Professor George A. Schodde’s translation from the 
Ethiopic of The Rules of Pachomius places an im- 
portant aid to the understanding of early monastic life 
in Egypt within reach of the English student. Profes- 
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sor E. I. Curtiss’s brief article on The Advent of Jehovah 
is a real contribution, from an unwonted standpoint, to 
the Messianic interpretation of the Old Testamerit. The 
opening article of the Review is) a paper by Professor 


W. G. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, on Christianity and the | 


Professions. 


English-speaking scholars hear so much of the dry 
light in which German scholars conduct their researches 


and of the total absence among the Teutons of that dog- | 


matic bias which is presumed to vitiate the conclusions 
of British and American scholars, that it is refreshing to 
read the remarks made upon the German medizvalists, 
by that competent authority Karl Pearson, in his review 
of Hermann Haupt’s unsuccessful attempt to prove the 
Waldensian origin of the pre-Lutheran German versions. 


Dr. Pearson says: “In Germany... there is no want of | 
schools or scholars; but, unfortunately, a great want of | 


unbiased researchers,—men whose sole object is to ascer- 
tain the truth of history, regardless of any religious or 
political opinions. Scholars in Germany are essentially 
Protestant or Catholic; and so much is this recognized 
that some booksellers mark the one class of: writers or 


the other with an asterisk, so that their customers may | 


easily separate the sheep from the goats. It is almost 
impossible to find a German medizvalist ... who does 
not prostitute his scholarship to a preconceived religious 
opinion, and so remain blind to all but one side of a 
question.” 


From his repeated contributions to several American 
theological journals it would appear that Dr. J. H. W. 


Stuckenberg, now of Berlin, is making a specialty of the | 


religious condition of Germany. In the October num- 
ber of The Andover Review, Dr. Stuckenberg presents a 


General View of the Religious Condition of Germany, | 


which takes a more favorable view than is usual, among 
Americans resident in Europe, of religious life on the 
Continent. Dr. Stuckenberg admits the serious nature 
of the contest between religion and irreligion in Ger- 
many—and America; but sees many signs of promise in 
the religious condition of Germany. He says: “The 
numerous unmistakable evidences of improvement are, 
however, only the beginning of a new growth. The 
significance of the whole consists in the fact that the 
downward tendency has ceased, and a strong upward one 
has taken its place. ... One who surveys the whole field, 
and fathoms the depths of the various movements, is 
prepared for the statement of the Rev. Mr. Baumann in 
summing up the results of his investigation: ‘Thus the 


life of the German Church presents a picture of stirring | 
* Saar . } 
activity, so that ours will perhaps appear to later ages | 


as a period of blessed prosperity.’ ” 

If any revenge were needed for the once famous Eng- 
lish question, “ Who reads American books?” it would 
be sufficient to point to the frequency with which the fore- 
most English literary journals now mark their recognition 


of American scholarship. The most recent instance is The | 


Academy, in which Mr. F. J. Furnivall, reviewing the 
third part of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
by Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard, exclaims: “It seems 
gad, at first sight, that Englishmen should leave literary 
work which specially belongs to them to be done by 
Germans and Americans. ... The new Variorum Shake- 
speare is by an American, Dr. Horace H. Furness. And 
now we have the only fit edition of our best English and 
Scottish ballads by an American too, the well-known 
Chaucer scholar, Professor F. J. Child, of Harvard... . 
It is with no common pleasure that a Chaucer student 
stretches out his hands right and left to Ten Brink in 
Strassburg, and Child in Harvard; a Shakesperian stu- 
dent to Schmidt in Kénigsberg, and Furness in Phila- 
delphia ; while the ballad-lover confesses gladly that no 
one else has done such admirable work at our old popu- 


lar ballads as Professor Child is doing, and has done. In 


has also been given by Orientalists to the word “dog” 
in the Bible in such passages as Deuteronomy 28; 18,— 
which passage is directed against Canaanitish false 
religion. Professor Merriam, following Halévy, Reinach, 
and Clermont-Ganneau, epitomizes the evidence, classi- 
cal and other, which proves the maintenance of sacred 
dogs—real dogs, not men—in ancient temples; and 
which leads to a belief that the “dogs” of Pheenician 
| temple-registers are simply dogs, and nothing more. The 
paper deserves the attention of biblical students. In the 
same number, Dr. D. G. Brinton acknowledges M. Lucien 
Adam’s reply to his attack upon the Taensa Grammar 
and Dictionary, which, it may be remembered, Dr. Brin- 
ton condemned last March as a language manufactured 
to suit the occasion by an Americanist of more bril- 
liancy than honesty. M. Adam, the editor of the 
; series in which the Taensa production appeared, 
confesses that M. Parissot (the probable fabrica- 
tor of the Taensa language) has failed to produce, 
on demand, the original manuscripts on which it is 
claimed his work was based, At the same time, M. 
Adam is not yet sure that the whole thing is a forgery. 
Dr. Brinton’s last paragraph is worth quoting entire: 
““M. Adam in the tone of his reply is very fair and uni- 
| formly courteous, except in his last sentence, where he 
| cannot resist the temptation to have a fling at us for the 
supposed trait which Barnum and his compeers have 
, conferred upon us among those who do not know us. 
* Permettez-moi de vous dire, he writes, ‘ que la France n’est 
point la terre classique du “ humbug ”’’ [Permit me to say 
to you that France is not the classic land of humbug]. 
| Has M. Adam forgotten that George Pralmanasar, he 
who in the last century manufactured a language out of 
the whole cloth,—grammar, dictionary, and all,—was a 
Frenchman born and bred? and that if the author of the 
| Taensa volume has done the same, his only predeces- 
sor in this peculiar industry is one of his own nation?” 





| 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


_————_—_. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg.. .......... igpeceats November 3-5 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—In a stirring address before the Sunday-school Super- 
intendents’ Union of Lowell, Massachusetts, Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs emphasized the responsibilities of Christian lay- | 
men in carrying on the work of the church. Mr. Jacobs 
declared that the reason why so many pastors break down 
is because Christian laymen roll responsibilities upon 
their pastors’ shoulders which they ought to bear them- 
selves. There is need of organized activity in church 
work, and Christians must keep step together in that 
organized progress. Mr. Irving then sketched the 
methods of work adopted in Chicago, Southern Illinois, 
and Dakota, as a practical example of what can be done 
by well-organized effort. 





—From Arkansas comes 2n account of a district Sun- 
day-school convention by the hand of a missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union. 
| were represented in the convention. 


Seven counties 
Johnson and Pepe 
counties each reported nearly one thousand accessions 
to the church during the past season, largely due to Sun- 
day-school work. So strong was the evangelistic influ- 
ence in the convention that meetings were continued 
after its close. Atthe advent of the missionary, three 
years ago, but one of these counties had a convention. 
In Johnson County, a “revival” followed the conven- 


}in the depth of the sea; 





and efforts are being made to induce each district to 
maintain periodical conventions. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—In the Sunday-school of the Oak Park (Illinois) 
Congregational Church, there is a boys’ missionary 
society for lads between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age, which numbers about twenty members, and is prov- 
ing of much yalue, both to the boys and to the church. 
Its meetings are held once a month, and are made inter- 
esting by the consideration of the various missionary 
fields, and the discussion of subjects bearing upon the 
missionary work, It certainly is important that chil- 
dren and youth should be instructed with regard to the 
work of missions, and their own duty to aid therein, 
—Among recent organizations for Bible and normal 
study, the Assembly Normal Union, organized a year 
ago, has been one cf the most successful. It has already 
attained a large membership, representing nearly all the 
states. The two years’ course embraces a twofold line 
of study on the Bible and the Sunday-school, giving to 
teachers, or intending teachers, on the one hand, a 
knowledge of the chief facts concerning the history and 
structure of the Bible, its doctrines, and the evidences 
of Christianity ; and, on the other, a knowledge of the 
principles of teaching and of-practical teaching methods. 
The course is designed for two years’ study, but may be 
taken in less, or more, time, according to the capabilities 
of the student. Circulars containing full information 
have been prepared, and may be obtained on application 
to either of the secretaries of the Union, the Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, 1 Somerset Street, Boston; or the Rey. Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, 805 Broadway, New York. 


—What is to be done with a teacher whose class is 
drifting away from him? The Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent thinks there is only one thing to be done: “A 
teacher who allows his class to drift away should be 
allowed to drift away himself, and his place taken by 
one who has grit and grace enough to hold the class, 
There can be no rule given on this subject. Nearly 
everything depends upon the teacher. If he is alive, 
earnest, spiritual, genial, and willing to work, not the 
world, flesh, and the Devil combined can get his class 
away from him. Butif he be the reverse of all this— 
negligent, easy-going, indifferent, not the green withes 
or new ropes that bound Samson can bind his class to 
him, or to the school. They will drift away, and fearful 
will be his responsibility. It were better for him if a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he drowned 
for he has ‘offended’ or 
raused tosin the ‘little ones’ of whom our Lord speaks 
in Matthew 18: 6.” 

—There is a great deal of help to be derived by the 
average Sunday-sehool worker from a careful study of 
the old nursery rhyme, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, try again.” The corresponding secretary of the 
Ohio Sunday-school Union seems to have caught the 
lesson of the couplet, and to some purpose. Since Sep- 
tember 1 he has sent out five hundred and eighty-four 
“preliminary bulletins,” showing the state of the official 
statistics, and asking the return of the list with correc- 
tions. Forty-two bulletins went to Cuyahoga County, 
and two persons responded. Five hundred and forty- 
two went to other eleven counties; and two persons 
responded. In reporting this experience in the state 
Sunday-school paper, the secretary moralizes thus: “ Are 
we discouraged because, of five hundred and forty-two 
persons thus addressed,.five hundred and forty did not 
answer? No.” We are encouraged because two persons did 
answer, Are we going to give up the effort? Not at 
all.” That corresponding secretary’s spirit of thankful- 
ness and perseverance can be commended to all. 








tion, in which twenty-seven persons came out on the 
Lord’s side. 
skeptic was so moved by the love and harmony which 


my belief, there is no other man living who is yet capa- | prevailed that he was convinced of the reality of Chris- 


ble of doing it. . . . The book is an honor to its editor 
It ought to find its way into every 
real English library.” And so this noted English scholar 


and [to] America. 


gladly welcomes to English libraries English literature 


which has first been placed in a fit setting by the indus- | from weeping. 


trious research of American scholarship. 


In the American Antiquarian for September, Professor | 
A. C, Merriam has an important article on The Dogs of | 
#sculapius, summarizing the results of recent research | Convention will be heid at New Albany some time in | 
It wii] | June, 1886. 


and discussion on the sacred dog question. 


be remembered that antiquarians have considered the | 


tianity, and sought the Lord. A young lawyer, known 
as a politician and sporting man of considerable influ- 
ence, attended one of the prayer-meetings of the district 
,| convention, and was so moved that he could not refrain 


life. 
| 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the Indiana state Sunday-school 


A closer date is not yet announced. 


—Ohio is well in advance with the announcement that 


ol §§ daw ” j ot? 7} >} Ve ° | ’ , . + . ~ ; ; 
word “dog,” in connection with ancient Oriental wor- | her twenty-seventh state Sunday-school convention will 
ship, to be a technical term for men who were deyoted | be held at Troy, Miami County, June 1-3, 1886. The 


to shameful purposes in the temple. This interpretation | state is divided into twenty-four Sunday-school districts, | 


At the Sebastian County convention, a | 


He has since determined to lead a new | 


—Existing on both sides of the Atlantic, but having 
| the largest membership in England, the International 
Bible Reading Association has made rapid progress since 
its beginnings in 1882. In spite of the name ofthe Associa- 
tion, it has no organic connection with the International 
Committee, being merely a private enterprise inaugu- 
rated under the auspices of the London Sunday-school 
| Union. 


The Association publishes annually a list of 
topical home readings, such as those provided weekly in 
The Sunday School Times, bearing upon the Inter- 
national lessons; and the members of the Association 
bind themselves to read these selections daily. The 
membership of the Association now extends through all 
the British dependencies, and as far as St. Petersturgh ; 
| and the membership card, with the annual list of home 
readings, is now published in English gnd French. The 
annual subscription is a penny (English; two cents in 
American money), and this entitles the subscriber to a 
card of membership and the monthly hints, Where a 
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branch is not formed, the individual sub- | 
scription is two-pence, or, in America, 
five cents, 
be addressed to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. C. Waters, 56 Old Bailey, 
ony E. C., England. 


BU SIN ESS DE p ARTMEN NT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of Th 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 8 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to ecamine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Tonic for over- 
worked men. Dr. J.C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dyspepsia 
of overworked men, with satisfactory results.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The best Ankle Boot and Collar I rads are s made of 
zinc and leather. Try them. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. 


A new and complete edition from the author's text, 
-with all the miscellaneous and early poems added - 
also his Drarnatic Works. With portrait and 24 fall; 
page illustrations by the best artists, engraved by 


Andrew. Uniform in size with “Cambridge Book 
of Poetry and Song,” with new and artistic designs 
on cover. Royal 8vo. Cloth, Full gilt, $5.00; full 


morocco, gilt edge, $10.00; tree calf, gilt edge, $12.00, 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


A History of the Tower of London, By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXON. From the seventh London edi- 
tion. With 47 illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, beveled 


boards, gilt top, $3.50. 
NOTED PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND 


STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. 


By JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P, WHIPPLE, CANON 


FARRAR, ARCHIBALD FORBES, LOUISE } 


CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. Edited by 
JAMES PARTON. (Fourth thousand in press.) 
Royal vo, with over 60 illustrations, $2.75. 


BIRCHWOOD. 


By JAK. 1I2mo, $1.25. 
The initial volume of a new series by a writer of great 
promise, who has produced a work of unusual inter- 
est and yalue to young people. Also, by the same 


THE FITCH CLUB. 


12mo, cloth, gilt and black stamp, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
1B | Astor Place, New York. 


S. C. HAYES, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
932 Arch Street, Phila, 
A FULL LINE OF 
School and Medical Text-Books. 
A carefully selected stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

Juvenile Books In great variety. Library committees 
are aa to call and examine my stock. Liberal dis- 
coun 


PLUTARCH’S 








LIVES OF TLLUSTRIOUS MEN! 


‘Translated from the Greek by 
JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected, To 
which Is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Complete in three (3) volumes, Large I2mo, nearly 
2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, | Pa. 
epr says: *“ “ Oruden’ s Concordance 


SPURGEO is child’s play compared with 


YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE.” Send for circular 
to publishers, Funk &w agnalls, we lL Dey y St., N. Y 


FOR SU ND: AY-SC HOOL S. New list 

ARD free. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 

FU LL SUPPLY. 


*HAUTAUQUA BOOKS! Send for circular. 
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POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 


12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. 
ss cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. 
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volume in the language. 


Edwin Arnold, 
William E. Aytoun, 
Mrs. E. B. Browning, 
William Cullen Bryant, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, 

8. T. Coleridge, 
William Cowper, 
George Crabbe, 
John Dryden 

J. W. Von Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs, Hemans, 


Henry W. 





Ossian, 


For sale by 
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Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; 


Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! 
ears will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 
auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 
Its plan is so unique, a 

publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 

Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied i in the poetical works 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key 
George Herbert, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jean Ingelow, 


James Russell Lowell, 
T. B. Macaulay, 

Owen Meredith, 
John Milton, 
Homer’s Lliad, 
Homer’s Odyssey, 


Adelaide Procter, 


All communications should | | A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. 


Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
639 pages, large 
extra 
Postage, 12 ceuts extra. 


Few volumes published in recent 
It is an open sesame to the 


and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 


Dd. G. Rossetti, 
Swit 

Villiam Shakespea 
P. B. Shelley er 
Edmund Spun, 
Henry Taylor, 

Alfred Tennyson, 
James Thomson, 
Virgil, 

Charles W esley, 

John G. Whittier, 

N. P. Willis, 

William Wordsworth, 


Longfellow, 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 


|The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Its History and Commemorative Services. 
1860-1885. (Rey. T. L. Cuyler, Pastor.) 


12mo. - - - 


DR. CUYLER’S BOOKS. 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds; or, 
Words of Sympathy and Cheer for the 
Bereaved. Square, limp, gilt edges. 75 
The Empty Crib, With words of Con- 


of the church. $1.50 | 


solation for Bereaved Parents. Gilt. 1.00 | 
| From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward. Illustrated. - - 1.50 


Thought Hives. 
Pointed Papers forthe Christian Life. 1.50 | 
The Cedar Christian. 18mo. -_ .75 
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REVOLUTION OF 1688, 





-~BY= 
DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author’s last cor- 





rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 
a short account of his life, written by himself, 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 

A very attractive book in every respect, large 
clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red 
edges. 


Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mail for 75 
cents extra 
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Prepared by a Committee of the Church. | 
With new portrait of the pastor, and a picture | 


With Portrait. - 0d 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


The attention of ee oo is directed to this 
| carefully prepared book, ood compilers and prac- 
tical men, W, O. PE “rz eyh > D. B. TOWNER. 

The whole 192 pases have special reference to the 

Singing School,and contain 57 Gleesand Part Songs, 
29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, 4C hants. a Medultator, 
the Manual Signs, and 124 Graded Exercises, 


Price, 60 cents. $6.00 $s. _—*$6.00 per Dozen. 


“SONG BELLS, 21.0.2 By L. 0. EMERSON. 


A very favorite collection of genial songs for Com- 
on Schools. 


| 
| ies 
ra Price, 50 Cents. 


SONG GREETING. acatemids cctoges. 


A, pores success as a compilation, having a most 
tasteful collection of part-songs, voice exercises, etc. 

| Price, 60 cents ___ $6.00 00 per Dozen. 
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_HALFDAN KJERULF'S ALBUM of SONGS. 


33 Songs of the highest ogaer by a famous composer. 
Snglish and German word "Phe music appeals to the 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


Price, $1 $1.50. 


COLLEGE SONGS, “<<: WAR SONGS, 


(50 cents each) sell everywhere, and please everybody, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co. ,) for grand illustrated Catalogue 
{ ofall Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trimmings. 











A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


CHURCH CHOIRS 





McPhail’s Anthems 


. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim an pe er has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, ba mes, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
sa , ete. » etc. 

he ty throughout the book is large, clear, | 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all ‘in all, this 
new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 


that has been offered to the public in many years. | 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 1ath Street, New York City, 
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THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


By SANKEY AND MCGRANAHAN. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
COSPEL HYMNS. 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy 
and his co-workers, were tym, b Solos, Duets, Choruses, 
and Anthems that promise to become very popular. 
| Music Edition, Paper, 30 c.; Boards, 40 c. ; Cloth, 50c 

Add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Word Edition, Paper, 5 c.; Cloth, 10 c. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CHURCH. 


(Gilderoy, in The Sunday School Magazine.] 

The time was, and not far back either, 
when the conversion of children, particu- 
larly young children, was regarded as 
something remarkable; but now children 
are converted by scores, hundreds, and 
thousands every year, in our protracted 
revival meetings, in prayer and class 
meetings, in love-feasts and Sunday- 
schools, and at home. The conversion of 
children, even yery young children, is 
coming to be looked for as a matter 
of course. The conversion of mid- 
dle-aged and old people is getting to 
be quite remarkable, so much so that at- 
tention is called to it in revival notices. 
Unfortunately, however, the value of a 
new convert to the Church, and to the 
cause of Christ, is too frequently estimated 








Price, $1.00 each by sell postpald ; : $10.00 doren | } 


LAFAVETTE AVENUE CHURCH, | THE IMODEL SINGER, |<: « zo iitsencs gana wc. 


ness, present and prospective, most of us 
underestimate the power of children, and 
we just as often overestimate the power 
of men who have wasted more than half 
their lives in sin. While the conversion 
of children is looked for as a matter of 
course, too many people, far too many, 
speak of it, and call attention to it, with 
some added word of depreciation, as if 
religion were not as real a factor in child 
life as in the life of those of maturer 
years. The man or woman who has lived 
many years in sin, and in open rebellion 
against God, is much less likely to hold 
| out faithful than a child under proper 
religious influences. It is much easier to 
maintain unswerving fidelity to God from 
the start, than it is after many bad and 
vicious sinful habits have been formed. 
The formation of religious habits while 
young—the younger the better—is one of 
the greatest safeguards against sinful habits 
in after life. So far as intrinsic value to 
the Church is concerned, real life force, 
the emphasis ought to be placed on the 
conversion of children. They enlist at 
the right time and for the whole war, 

As soon as children join the Church, 
they ought to be organized into classes, 
under competent teachers, headed by 
the pastor, for thorough training in 
the doctrines of Christianity and in the 
work of the Church. Under a system of 
this kind, the power and influence of the 
| children would be increased more than a 

hundred-fold, and their security against 

| falling away would be strengthened fully 
| as much. The Church is, or ought to be, 
|a real mother to every child under its 
care. The proverb about “training up a 
child in the way he should go,” is just 
as applicable to the Church, the bride of 
Christ, as it is to parents. Indeed, the 
functions of motherhood, including both 
birth and training, belong to the Church 
by divine appointment. Zion must travail 
to bring forth, and then she must train 
the children God has given her. In one 








sense—in the highest sense—every new- 
born soul is a child, subject to the motherly 
| training of the Church. In the matter of 
training, in both doctrine and work, the 
Church is far behind the measure of her 
| duty and privilege. If we utilized and 
rendered useful by careful training the 
| material we get every year from the 
| world, “one would soon chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight.” Too 
many of our converts are born to nothing, 
,and they are not trained to do anything. 
, They are “drones” and “hangers on,” 
real “‘deadheads” in the Church. In this 
_way, by these careless and unthrifty 
methods, the Church becomes  over- 
burdened with a large surplus of useless 
‘material, Ji all who eat were made to 
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work, then “Zion would put on her | possible, and as they grow older, and | experienced when smoking in the heat of 
advance in wisdom and understanding of | summer. 


strength” and come forth “terrible as an | 
army with banners.” <A wise system of | 


| 
training, such as is indicated in the divine | 


Word, would be alike helpful to the teach- | | fit to do so. The pastor-in-charge should | these : 


ers and to those who are taught. 
would beget a community of interest that. 


the Word of God, they should be pro- 


The points for which we are now espe- | 


_moted whenever the proper authority sees | cially anxious to call consideration are 


by the school, to get up a suitable enter- | 


It | be the chairman of a committee, set apart apparently cumulative. 


would weld into one solid mass the. whole | tainment that will honor and give credit 


working power of the Church. 

This would be, comparatively, an easy 
work with children and young people— | 
those in the plastic and formative period 
of life. It would develop a strong race of 
Christian men and women, capable of en- 
during “hardness as good soldiers of the 
cross.” In any avocation, in any profes- 
sion, undertaken as a life-work, an early 
beginning, and careful training, is thought 
to be of vital importance; and why not so 
in the highest of all callings—a life or 
service to God? In many of our churches, 
so far as home and family training are 
concerned, the children of the Church, 
both young and old, are only orphans and 

vaifs, left to shift for themselves as best 
they can. Even in our pulpit ministra- 
tions we “stuff” the old sheep in high 
racks, while the lambs are left to pick up 
a precarious living, both summer and win- 
ter. The Peters, specially charged with 
“feeding the lambs,” are few and far 
between, and their work is often greatly 
discounted, as if insignificant and unim- 
portant in the work the Church has been 
sent to do in the world. If we can only 
save the children, the crop of old sinners 
will be greatly cut off. It is about time 

e had quit depreciating child life and 
child piety, as ifreligion were not intended 
as much, if not more, for this period ot 
life than any other. It is high time we 
had ceased to underestimate “lamb feed- 
ing” as part and parcel of the preacher’s 
calling. In nearly all our Quarterly 
Conferences [Southern Methodist], the 
question is asked over and over, year after 
year, ‘‘ What do you understand by the 
pastoral instruction of children?” This 
question seems to puzzle pastors. Who 
will answer? 


; 


TEACHERS IN THE PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


LDr. C. B Wagner, in The Evangelical Sunday-school 
Teacher.} 

It is thought by some that teachers in 
the primary department are not needed. 
I will not dictate in the matter. If any | 
would rather superintend and teach in 
this department without the help of teach- 
ers, I have no fault to find. 

I prefer young people to teach in the 
primary school. Old and inexperienced | 
teachers are apt to grumble more when | 
the little girls and boys do not behave as | 








they think they should. There are excep- | 
tions, however. Some may have grown 
old in teaching in the Sunday-school, and 
learned the art of teaching the young with 
patience. 

If a teacher would enjoy teaching these 
precious jewels, he mustsuggest, in his man- 
ner ofspeech, what our Saviour said: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” Let 
them come near you, notice them on the 
street, and gain their affection by kind 
acts. When before the class, in school, 
interest them with some picture on the 
lesson paper. If you do not have these, 
bring some object from home that may 
pertain to something in the lesson. Try | 
to have them remember questions to an- | 
swer when the lesson is taught in general. 

The Church in general, I think, should 
have asystem in promoting or transferring | | 
scholars from one department to the other, | 
till the scholar reaches the Bible class. | 
This should be made so interesting and 
entertaining an occasion that it would | 





become fascinating to the young to gain | 


. . . } 
the climax in this department. Scholars | 


should be graded in classes as much as 


| cial sedative to the heart’s action. 


to the pupil to be transferred from one | 


department to another. Such an occur- 
renée should be once a year. How would 
Children’s Day do for the occasion, as 
this day is already established by the 
Church [the Evangelical Association], and 
a very suitable time in the year to make 
ita grand day for the children? In the 
course of time, the children would look 
with greater joy upon this day. It seems 
to me that such a uniform system of cele- 
brating such a day would create a desire 
in every scholar to attain a place in the 





highest class, and remain in the school | 


until he or she has arrived at this period 
of promotion. The parents, in particular, 
should take part in the service to make it 
a success. Parents have no idea how 


much it encourages and pleases their chil- | 


dren when they see that they are inter- 
ested in their behalf. 
would be more blessings for the church 
and Sunday-school work in the future to 
give our scholars some merit for their 
knowledge in the Scriptures, obtained in 
the Sunday-schools, 
schools of learning. 


the same as other 


WHAT TOBACCO DOES FOR 
A MAN. 
(From The (London) Lancet.] 

In spite of the opposition encountered 
by our protest against cigarette smoking, 
which, it will be remembered, first raised 
the question about this form of the use ot 


I believe there | 





tobacco, it is now generally admitted that | 


we were right, and our opponents wrong, 
in the matter. The rapid consumption of 
the finely shredded leaves very close to 
the mouth has been proved to render the 
practice of smoking cigarettes peculiarly 
objectionable. Moreover, it has been 
shown that, although the use of a tube 
and the provision of a plug of cotton will 


| HEAVEN: 


lessen the evil, they do not wholly deprive | 


the cigarette of its objectionable qualities. 

We are not, as is well known, advocates 
of the disuse of tobacco.* If moderately 
and wisely employed, it is a valuable 
sedative to the nerves, and has an espe- 
cially soothing influence in the majority 
of instances. There are, however, certain 
properties of the tobacco-smoke which 
ought to be more generally understood. 


It is unquestionably, in some way, a spe- | 


We 


| are not in the least surprised to find 


stated that a considerable proportion of 
the boys medically examined for the 
United States navy are rejected on the 
score of “weakness of the heart,” and 
that this should be attributed to the habit 
of smoking cigarettes. As we pointed 
out when first directing attention to the 


ing of tobacco, particularly in the form of 
cigarettes, on the pulse, partly due to the 


| depression of the heart’s action, and partly 
| to the loss of the vaso-motor tone in the 


arteries. Those practitioners who do not 


habitually use the sphygmograph in their 


(1.) The influence of tobacco is 
A warning sense 
of excess in the use of tobacco generally 
comes too late. The pipe, cigar, or cigar- 
ette may be laid aside, but the depressing 
or nauseating effect increases for some 
time. Nevertheless, there is no valid rea- 
son to suppose tobacco, or nicotine, does 
not actually accumulate. (2.) Excitation 
of the nerve centres, as by oxidation, 
seems to intensify the effects of tobacco 
when once taken into the system. On 
going out into the air and breathing 
quickly, the characteristic sensations are 
nearly always, for a time, aggravated. 
(3.) A cigar or cigarette smoked through 
a fine tube is generally “stronger” in its 
influence than the same smoked without 
atube. These three results of observation 
and experiment seem to suggest the con- 
clusion that the action of tobacco is topi- 
eal as regards the nerves, the afferent 
radicles being first acted upon, and when 
theso are brought under its influence the 
centres being affected from the periphery. 
In short, we are inclined to think tobacco 
is not absorbed, or, if it be, its action is 
not due to absurption, but that it operates 
as a peripheral sedative, like cocaine, and 
produces its general effects, as coca stops 
the sense of hunger, by numbing the 
nerves of the stomach, the central effects 
being secondary, but to some extent reflex. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, - 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 








| PRAYER. 
| FAITH. 


daily work, but content themselves with | 


simply feeling the pulse with the finger, 
may not be aware of this fact. It is a 
fact, nevertheless. To the sedative action 
of the tobacco on the heart may possibly 
be due that agreeable sense of quietude 


and of “cooling” which is commonly 


* The position of The Lancet on this question only 
makes Its admission of the evil results of smoking 
more noteworthy. The bill of indictment is all the 


more felling that it is preperes by o friend of tobacco, | 
foa.—T. 


not by « ms Enit 


A | TRUST. 
subject, the sphygmograph shows a pecu- 
liar influence to be exerted by the smok- | 


No 
Less than 100 eopies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 155), Philadelphia, Pa, 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint The Water of Life, 
and the With a life of Bunyan 
by Rev. and an Essay by James 
Montg< Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 

840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. 





s Privilege, 
Barren Fig-Tree. 
Dr. Cheever, 
ymery. 


type, 


Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
in some form,the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred possesses any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them woul l be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the tormer notin existence. In this form, at a price 
beyond precedent, it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands of homes, 

YG CO., 


THE PENN PUBLISHIN 
802 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


‘A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
household—the oe an fiuciion Dictionary,and 
a BLBLE DICTIC NAR - The necessity of the 
first two ‘s a ane 2 at OF, and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost — importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been wholly 
readers of our Comnss? « though by no means so widel, 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all suc 
books prepared eevinusty to the recent very great 
advances Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, Donnwarme WA incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, enibodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripes' t Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
pes felt, Ho) pe pene A expr , by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunde. y-schooi teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in com and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the A merican public 
ina careful and trustworthy abridgment o 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


od —_ I it admitted, by tlfose most co mpetent 

BEST of its kind IN THE 
E Gi GLisis L LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism 

This Dictionar OF aay under the direction and 
superintendence o MITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
= can possible need explanation, of every ani- 

al, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contemporary gations, Ss 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocryp 
The most recent researches of Kobinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettied, or in correcting the mistakes of —s 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently Mey ty 
| history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
| every article being extirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of noe denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, set | valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief, 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography # 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respec 
contains over 1,000 pages and 150 iilustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. 
this a popular edition de? price $1.75 
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Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chuldea; Ass bead 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia; and the 
Persian Empire. By GeorGr RAWLINSON, M. 7 
In three large i2mo volumes, of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, lead With all the notes an 

tly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
llustrations (over ge ‘and maps of the En . 
edition. Price, ee, 38 io fine cloth, gilt 
reduced from $is Postage, 42 cents. 
“The books, as books, are ee Paper, 
type, presswork, illustrations, and eas J are ali 
good, and awd price extraordinaril y low.”—Literary 





“ These ond area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N.Y. 

“ A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
be with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
lec to forget the long centuries that separate these 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv ng 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated oz 
has not obscured the author's work, bot has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he bringsthe 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations aid accurate refer- 
ences to “original sources of informution it is the 
greatest bistorical work of the times.’’— Zimes, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, 
and the faithful student will rise from its rusa! 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
scholars has beeu endeavoring to elucidate.’ — Mail, 


Toronto. 
| THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 


803 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
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however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
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the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
fwenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
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the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for atthe 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONY in making such a statement o 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 


belong to one household, and three to another, the | 


club subscription need not be for more than four 
coples, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan * for the smaller schools.” 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
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Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
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copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
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BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


S 
“ A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.””—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: ° 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 





lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are | 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man_ that, as their | 
The life of a wild | 


purposes are simpler, so they attain them more comptetely than he does. 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instinets. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 


| The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has | 


got high mental culture during his pomeee through life, it is of little consequence where he 

uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be; 
and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their et were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 


for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one | 


| What men chiefly forget in their holi- 
| day-making is that, besides discontinuing 


who earnestly desires it.” 
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ence in times, ete. 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. It contains four times the informa- 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address) THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


~~ 


HAND IN HAND. 
[A. M., in The Quiver.] 


The boats go sailing, sailing 
Over a silver sea ; 
The wind has hushed its wailing 
} Through bush and tree. 
| Hand in hand, let us fare together, 
Through the sunny and windy weather, 


The birds have hushed their chorus ; 
Stars, through the twilight soft, 
Will soon be glimmering o’er us ; 
The moon’s aloft. 
Hand in hand, let us hold together, 
Through the dark and the starlit weather. 


With dewy drops of healing, 
The thirsty grass is pearled ; 
A Sabbath calm is stealing 
About the world. 
Hand in hand, let us fare together, 
Through working days, and Sabbath weather. 


The little flowers are sleeping ; 
The sun is out of sight. 
God have us in his keeping 
All through the night! 
To-morrow let us fare together, 
Still onward through the changing weather, 








REST OR RECREATION. 


[From the Spectator. ] 





their ordinary occupations, and substitut- 
ing for them other occupations which 
awaken a different class of interests, they 
should find something for themselves to 
do which will awaken a new sense of 
power within them distinct from that 
which their ordinary vocation awakens. 
That is the truest new creation or recrea- 
tion of self, which brings into exercise 
disused powers. The politician who re- 
calls his delight in poetry, perhaps even 
his own poetic powers ; the philanthropist 
who returns to his special scientific tastes 
to find them as keen as ever; the scien- 
tific man who fills himself with the world 
of goer. | and art; thescholar who revives 
his theology ; the theologian who rubs up 
his astronomy,—all these create them- 
selves anew,—so long as they do not 
undertake anything too fatiguing,—in a 
sense far more genuine than those who 
simply amuse themselves during the whole 
time of their holidays, It is the revivifica- 
tion of dormant powers, wherever that is 

ible, which-has most effect in refresh- 
ing the whole mind,—in restoring to it its 
vividness and force. 

We do’ not mean, of course, that it is 
possible to undertake any very severe 
tasks for the purposes of recreation ; for 
any heavy strain on the will is inconsis- 
tent with rest, which is of the essence of 
recreation. But of this we are quite sure, 
that the man who can so employ a part of 
his holiday as to revive lost visions, and 
to experience again the delight of exert- 
ing disused powers, will be far more 
refreshed by it than the man who simply 
substitutes for his routine occupations a 
routine of so-called pleasure almost as 
monotonous. The revival of a dormant 
faculty is many times as invigorating as 
the mere pursuit of so-called amusement. 
When Mr. Dodgson, the mathematician, 
employed his holiday in writing Alice 
in Wonderland, or when Professor Tyn- 
dall employed his in considering and re- 
viewing Dr. Mozley’s book on miracles, 
we suspect that each of them found him- 
self far more thoroughly refreshed than 
either would have been without that 
energetic excursion into unaccustomed 
fields. 

The practical world in which busy men 
and women live, is a very narrow one, 
which only stimulates half their powers. 
The true secret of recreation is to find, 
where that is possible, a stimulus for those 
powers which are not exerted in life’s 
ordinary routine. And though this, of 
course, is more or less effected by every 
journey in which wonder is excited and 
the sertse of beauty gratified, it is not 
effected half as systematically and effec- 





| tually as it might be, if men would keep 


more steadily in view the half-submerged 
tastes and studies of their non-professional 
life. A man becomes a new man by 
recovering a submerged portion of him- 


| self in a sense far more real than that in 


which mere rest and passive enjoyment 
can make him a new man. 
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The Epistie of Paul to the Romans. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


bg gg, the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that it isscholarly,and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire Praise. Tt is, 
éo all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. Itisa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”’— The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


“ It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.’ "—Congregationalist. 


“Tts general characteristics are brev ity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing.”—Riéichmond Christian 
Advocate. 


“* The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive criticism.” ’ —Christian Intelligencer. 


“ We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 

very best commentaries for popular use that we have 

examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and | 
honest.”—C hicago Evangelist, 





“ While this commentary is of a popular character 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship ape | 
profound study. The intreduction is of great value 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.”— Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No qpmmoentary yet povinbed ¢ uals this for its 
happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
resulis of inves ion by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ euch an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.””—. » Sunday Globe, 
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fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
Pree most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
he , practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
ost valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thor hly 4 ag wee a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su 
book — how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and the precise forms and exercises 
whic (oy Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Frartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 

ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
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the wide perusal it deserves.’ 
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and Inva iid ia chet? Paes 
CHA 








ein 
LUBURG WF'G CO. 145 N. 8th 8t., PH 


Fk YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, ©. | 


PA. 











will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


e attention to the narrative from beginning to | 


_ Price, bound in cloth, with 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ Tis methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mball, 
affording avaluable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rar » poud sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schdm 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen wt eneral could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 





From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
| phy ofv alue to allaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 

Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Itis notaspeculative dis ay on What aSunday- 

school superintendent ou, ght t to be, but the story of 

what an earnest, devoted Superintendent actually was. 

It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 

| every page with vahuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in, | 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and etfeo- 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Address, JOHN D.W ATTL ES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. | 





The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 
From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 


life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with m 


cerping the various i of the countries through which he traveled. 


this book is especially interesting 
national Lessons of the season. C onstant calls 
the existence of the book more widely known, 


ges: to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. 
C 


ronological Table and an Index, which will 
as a reference. 


uch that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
“at this time, in particular, 


, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject’ of the Inter- 


coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the demand would increase in proportion. An 
This is followed by a 

be found a great convenience in using the book 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 


themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 


Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Postage, 15 cents extra, 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





¢©or tHe COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best International Lesson lilustra-° 


tions Published. 


illett, Rev. J. A. Worden, per. i. L. Balen ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO, 
Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








|THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY? 
| PHENOL SO oT. SODIQUE. 
| 


come or vHITE, 


No Family amily Should be Without rT ian 


Wo Factory Should be Without It! 
No Workshop Should be Without It! 
Wo Hospital Should be Without it? 
Wo Ph icran Should be Without It ! 
No ian Should be Without It # 
No Plantation Should be Without It! 
No Stock-Raiser Should be Without tf 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL | MERGHANQISE ozaene, ! 


ERD ws 


cata yeus Casete entity 

your time to up 
— or our celebrated ted Toaw 

Comes, secure a beauti- 

on Rose China 

oon or meme Decoremed 

nner Set, or Band Moss 


Sqn Animemer 
P\"convensed MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 


Economical and convenient for all 


kitehen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere, 
































F, OHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 
Used by the Army and Navy of the U. S. 
}T omcopathic Veterinary Medic’ ines and works giv- 

ing plain directions for their use are found in stock 
at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacy, 1011 Arch St., Phila,. 








ryJrarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug: 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by the clergy. 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOP FOR THECONSUMPTILY E in using 
Wilbor’ s Cod-Liver ou and Lime. 


|= pea ol mo enc hc 
| 

















GAS MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO,, 


47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia, 
‘Gasoline for any make machine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list, 


‘ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Everything in the line of Electrical Supplies. Com- 
plete set of Telegraph Apparatus for students, 88.75. 

{anual of Telegraphy, containing full instructions for 
learning theartof elegraph y,also me (re oly yy ae 
| tions of latest and best Telegraph and Electrical Appa- 

ratus, with prices, sent on receipt of 30 cents instam 
Ilustrated circular of students’ and amateurs’ Tele- 
graph Apparatus sent upon application. Mention this 
paper, E.S.Gree_ey & CO, ,5&7 Dey St., New York. 








ly by rod apd . (10x10 ft.) Lasts ’ 

2 lat roofs. Ready for use, 
llustrated book Free if 

rite at once to 143 Duane St . 


PAINT AND ROOFING 


cO.. 

1805-1895. THE LARGEST ANT. AT. 
Ravi: PEAR 

Central New eeortets in July, Prelyeand 


Costson 
a life time on Stee 
body can apply it, 
this paper. 


 any- 
you. 2 peention 
- City. 











Pea St 
ilson,. ed Blackberrien 
es, Gra: 


Abdae Raspberst 
ARRY, PARRY POP N. J. 





SEED: 
_ BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUIDE {olany adirees om 


| bss eas: BAUGH & SONS, Philade elphia,Pa 


Geikie's Life and Words of Christ. 


‘Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie,D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of GO cents. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 


quent and scholarly in style, earnestly deyout in feel- 
ing.” —Literary World. 


ECONOMY in the VARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
cet sn and Requisites,at Lowest Prices 
. DREER, 714 Chestnut St. Phila 








“a work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent c reation, and won ler at 
the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLirzscu. 

“ Asa picture of the civ ilization of Christ's time and 


country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. 


His archaic 
knowledge is not the 


pees t of aspecial cramming 
for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned foot- notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 


| done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
| life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous; while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated inte 
| the life itself.”—iarper’s Magazine. 


aHE PENN PUBLISHING Co, 
2 Chestuyt Street, Philadelphia, 1 ‘Pa 
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Me the ul 


Mase pas | 


Have you been thinking thatafter a while you would 
try your hand at selling the book Teaching and Teach- 





} owt LON S STOKES, Treasurer nud Secretary. 


West Chester; Charles W. 


ers? If so, haven't you waited long enough? There 


could hardly be a better time for you than these 
months of October, November,and December. Many 
of those who canvassed with success last winter and 
spring, have started in again vigorously this fall. 
They are sure to have Just as good success how; for 
the book is not one which fits a certain season, and is 
entirely ont of place in another, but is rather one that 
will fit all seasons, until a better book of its kind is 
issued. : 

You have seen what we have had to say to new 
beginners. We do not expect too great things from 
you, and shall not find fault with you if the results 
from your work are less than we had reasoh to look 
for. We should, however, be glad to have you make 
a beginning.. Perhaps you will surprise yourseif with 
success. Some of our agents have succeeded; some 
have failed, Some keep at it steadily, and sell hun- 
dreds of books (a few, but some); and others sell 
twenty, or ten, or five, or two. So far as we can judge, 
you are not likely to make a fortune in selling the 
book ; but you can make something, and have the sat- 
isfaction of putting out a book which will be likely to 
help the buyer. 


Here is what some of the agents say : 


“Tam pleased with the success of the work thus far | 


($87.50 cleared as the result of 5% days’ work), and at 
earliest practicable moment will resume canvass,” 

“ Have canvassed my spare time during the week. 
Have taken ten orders. Send me by Adams Ex nag 
Yompeny twenty comune Teaching and Teac 

sells quick I could do well with it if} I 
made it a regular business.’ 

“Have already sold ten copies, only one teacher de- 
as to purchase.’ 

“ My Commencement work at college is keeping me 
so busy that I have had only time to make seven calls, 
but sold five books.” ew days later this agent 
writes again: “1 made six calls again yesterday, and 
sold as many books.’ 

“T have succeeded in taking fourteen orders for 
Teaching and Teachers this week. Expe-t to do 
better next week. Tie book takes well.” 

“ Enclosed find post-office order for eleven copies of 
the book. I expect to send another order for as many 
or more very soon. [ have spent three or four half-days 
book. these names. I like the work of selling this 

“T have canvassed some, ard with success. I expect 
to put several hundred books in this city.’ 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, —— in language, comprehensive in its range 
of adapted to existing conditions, and holdi 
upt he object Mf the work faithful »ve the wor 
itself. Other books have been writt®#n on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 

volume of ongthivg ie hike 3 the value of this... . 

e presume that lt the high-water-mark in 

Nterature of its own sort i some years to come, 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him .and his work. It 


condenses the material results rot lo and wide 

cmpermese £0 Say and admirabl yf is written in a 
se easy and attractive, a ampere rough 

out such @ genuine enthusiasm 

that he mast be im Den: teed who Shor Maapired 

and stimulated by There is vere mete f in the 


volume that would not, with a few verbal nges, 
bear equally well on the art of putting eines te in the 
jay on so as to Increase the preacher's power in seiz- 

and holding the mind and noulding the lives of 
his hearets. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 





Nothing pet conse come to any Su ool in 
this day of “ Helps” than that each of chers 
™ be “furnish “y with a copy Teaching and 

no man—ce! ly few—can 
re. tore “apt, to touch teach" WA ors t this author— 
eas ten our methods 
us instead who. are alate 
at the exclusion at 
the of t—at 
the h the mul 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those would not be able to 
themselves with it. It is a normal ahs te 
e 


e : PEBet. & large ci 
treatise on a subject. only less taperaat” than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one co 


re up a 
of a didactic dry, 7B aoe & composit 


on, from 
is a “ live’ book 
The writer knows what 


» ap ot the w ae 
@-page to conclusion. 
he is writing about. 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, In general, it is 
le. There is not a dull line in it. It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author's editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
croschete. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. 


tical and practicable. The book, without any 


| 








His suggestions are eminently prac- | 


ness, keeps ste: adily in the reader's view the | 


t object of the teacher's work in ening the chil- 
m for Christ and for service in his church 


Teaching and Teachers is a book of 390 pages, by 
the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. Price, mailed, #1.50. For terms toagents, 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Authorized Capicta.................... ++se-enee-$1,000,000. | 





611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. ; 
Paid Up Capital.........6.....csaee---- | $500,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


Acta as Executor, Administrafor, Amienee, Recet 
maittee, alone or in connection with an inal 

Takes charge of pro 
the duties of every trust known to the law. 

Burglar-proo Safes and 


Wills kept in vaults without charge. 
guarantee, at me@derate charges. 

Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc. 
JAMES LONG, President, 


ver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 


dual appoi ntee. 

rty, collects and remits interest and income promptly, and discharges faithfilly 
All Trust Assets kept se 

xes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 Poets 7. ~ ae in their 

elegant Chrome Steel Fire and urglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved T 

Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all vielen, ‘securely kept, under 


rate from t those of the MT 
new and 


, kept in fike-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DUB Fate 58 od Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Josepli Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
John ouroe 


Thomas R, Pat 

iment I. keer, Robert Paice rson, Theodor C. 
5 ey Riddle, Glen gah 
Heury S. Eckert, Reading 


Engel, 
Pa; Dr. George W. teil 
Kamu 8. Doty, 

Cooper, Alle ntown, 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS * 


There are good reasons why we are | - 


now selling so many carpets. Some of 


| them are: 


BECAUSE our stock is the largest 

BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
ing daily from our mills; are of 
newest patterns and latest color- | 
ings— | 

BECAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— 


BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— | 

BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and | 
attentive, and do not misrepresent. 

Now we claim these great advantages 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 pxitabetPnia Sil 


HOMESPUNS 


FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 


Our assortment of these fashionable Ladies’ Su 





ngs 
includes various styles of American, Scotch,and English 
makes in new designs, 54 to 60 inches w ide, $1.00 to $3.00 
per yard, 


ENGLISH ULSTER CLOTHS 


FOR LADIES’ COATS. 


London Mixt, Plaid, and Check Cloths, in plain and 
rough finished weaves, at from $2.00 to $. 00 per yard, 
54 to 58 inches wide. 


WINTER CLOAKINGS. 


Seal Skin Cloths, Astrakans, Silk and Wool Brocades, 
Sicilliennes, Fur Back Beavers, Fleece Lined Plaids, 
“ Heavy Weight Crepe Cloths, in unsurpassed va- 
riety. 








Ladies should visit our store, or write for samples | 
and prices, before purchasing w ‘inter clothes. 


The Largest Stock of Cloths at Retail. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & C0, 


CLOTHS. RETAIL. 
Market & Ninth Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


_J0 EMBROIDER Crazy QUILTS. 


Brainerd and Armstro 

aste Embro! sidety ‘”” 40 cents wil) buy owe 
cont one dollar in ree si ood ilk and 1 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of crazy stitches aeckeaed 
ineach package. Send 40 cts, in stampsor postal note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK C0., 


621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Beautiful 
PICTURES 


For Bridal Gifts, Anni- 
versaries, Home Dec- 
orations, etc, 

FEAST 
AT THE | 
HOUSE OF LUCULLUS, 
The Workshop of the Roman 
Barber Licinius. “ Calm,’ 
Smith Hatd. Two new colored 
subjects, * Birds,” Giacomelli, ‘A 
Vi ienna Beauty,’ *Ritzberger. “A- 
lone, Percy Moran. Alma 
Tademe’s “Old Stor: y.”” A famous 
painting repre viuced in Photogra- 
phy. “Holy Night,” Carl Muller 
and many others. Paintings, Mir- 
rors of all kinds, the most taste- 
filand beantifi. Picture Frames, | 
All the ERS G UPS, 
PAINTINGS CAREFULLY RESTORED, | 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Phila. | 
























-atton, Jolin G. Reading, ‘Wm. H. Lucas, D. Ha) 


Mifilintown: W. 


's factory eh polled, : 


| The Congregationalist Boston, N. ¥ 


yes Agnew, M.D., 
Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 
ys Ss ie h, . Simpson “Africa, Huntingdon; 

B avvia. | Doylestown: R. E. Monaghan, 


W ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO, 
N* one in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth Street. 





INSU _’ THE TRAVELERS” Uatfere 
THE HE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., _ 0. 
A MARVEL In Life Insurance! 


oat CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELP 





“Dp $3.00 security to each $1.00 liability. 
979 T; : Sd gag gt gam 
Purely ee loa Uaz $5,000 ONL 

MUTUAL. 9%, 4 L/Pp hf 


5,000 bers. ~ 

#00000 asaranen, ea OO y= 
For agencies or information, address “a, a LN, 

L, G, FOUSE, President. 2, My 


se INVESTORS “ex 


Should confer with the 





[WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First M 
Estate Loans paid in New Yo rk. L 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. =e i Y. City, or Ce nk, Lawrence, 
Kan. Seeurit :. Large. nteres' rest prom 
Send for pamph et, with testimonials,sam 
F. M. Perkins, Pres.) N: F. Hart, f L. 
I.T. Warne, V. Pres. Auditor. 


7 % SA 8%, 


Yosgautess 
7tos BAI sent 


Savegs soma ty brome 
= Gs oa eects Maer ne 





e forms,etc. 
H. rkins,Sec’y. 
C.W. Gillett, Treas, 


nex or improved farm 

or worth three to nix 
wpe 4) selected locations | 

° 


ce, Min 
Before in send for forms and 
Wen 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mi ‘Neg Bonds, % 
Inte 4 tata Poomry : in —— 








of 

a rest to th- 

out charge. zt Union. Fifteen 

years’ eX) nipnce. Ampl capital. Wide connections. 
fer to gationalixt. Send for form, circular, 


and references before you invest elsewhere. _ 


‘TASTE EN A. RILEX. 
ay, New York. 


LARK & 
BAptaas te he AG 


The American. Fire Insurance Co, | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET. 








Seventy-Fifth Annual Statement. 
Showing the condition of the Company, Jan. 1, 1885, 
in accordance with the Insurance 


Laws of Pennsylvania. 
Cash Capital : $400,000.00 
Re-insurance Fund and other abilities, 961,449.51 
Surplus, over all liabilities, 406,642.74 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1885, $1,768,092.25 | 


Directors :—TxHos. H. MONTGOMERY, Hon. JOHN 
WELSH, JOHN T. Lawes RAS R. , Manis, ISRAEL 
MORRIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, Guieene F 





7. H. yb opt tl President, 
ALBERT C, L, CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, “Assistant t Secretary. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS 


» perton al acquaintance “CUNEO: ie ee 
oans eo ver 
LOST A DOLLA prune! or interest on 
any loans made here. “Interest collected and sent to 
you. ——— que pene These | aa tom be 4 
and pay nearly three am Known 
times as much 41 3 S. BONDS. and recome- 
mended by leaden business men and clergymen, 
Fast and West—men for whom I have been making 
these investments for TEN YEARS PAST. 
aa REFERENCES. £8 





Rev. WM. L. ‘eos D.D., Hartford, Ct. 

M. E. GATES, ae : President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New nea ~4 

Dr. WM. J. MI 


LNE, President Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Bon, E. ‘M. ‘TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Or. JOHN K. BUCKL YN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, ; ea 
”. Observer,and hun- 

dreds of others in all arts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my inv 


EDUCATIONAL. 





y Sa for Cttntogwe of the NATIONAJ, SCHOOL OF 
‘ON AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, 





cose Valley Academy (for Boys), Downin 
HM. Walradt (Yale, 1575) Principal. 


217 nowtefniniconth Siecel hitidetpht 
a. 
Re-opened Sept.J4. J. W. Falnes. D.D., Principal. 


sanitigorys of in wee ap one age 2 
rps of teachers. Full course of study pply 
JOHNS. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 


14a8 & Pin, Boy Misses yrecee = i447 s at 


wn, 














ar S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for ¥ Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut 8t.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Sir eet, Sept. 4. 





West Chestnut Street Institute, ‘Andteme 


You Lagies ond Little os , Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. a cae tad Vest es phia. For 
circuists abdrens th e Prin. * Mas. Jd. A. BOGARDUS,. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) ) COLLEGE, 


Hudson River Institute, a Boardin, Schoot of 
nigh rank for both sexes. New classes formed Nov. 
oad ge ad pent board and tuition for balance of the 

1 branebes except Music, Art and 
nd for Catalogue. 
. H. FLACK, A.B., President. 


THE ASSEMBLY NORMAL UNION, 


An Organization of Assembly Conductors, prov ides 


A Normal Course for Sunday-school Teachers, 


Which may be taken either by individuals or classes. 
and has been adopted by CHaUTAvava and nearly all 
parte mn vessons and examinations by corres- 
aden Ape mas for each year’s course ofstudy, For 
ress either of the secretaries, 
“ee $ BE. a Honse, Boston. 
Rev J. L. Hur.evut, 805 Broadway, New York. 








location 














Qecenten ae commodious buildings. 
oye8.0) ear. Students may commence at any time. 
a ne ba uctors and lecturers. peperias facilities 
| for training young men and women in the Forms, 5 
Practice of current business nog nd for the successful 
Send for illustrated cir- 


Office 1200¢ 


| A LEADING SCHOOL L OF BUSINESS n hein 


nd of q 
cular ek —_ J. hl Prinet 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


iT in America, Lai 
a he este vn Se 3 oo WORLD 00 te io os 
ors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
| YVoeal and Instrumental “Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
| ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Germ 
and Italian Languages, Engtish Br unches, Gymnast 
ox Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $ 
rterm. Fall Term begins September 10, 1885, For 
ar Sasae's giving full information, address, 
'UURJEE, Dir., Franklin 5q., BOSTON, Mass. 


oe pout Conserv ativ e eInv estmentsin First 
i OF Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
Kota. dg cent. Sth res ipal and interest 
poet oF at option o rigagee. b- 

ed five ¥ Feid-np cash capital. $50,000. 
0 Idaned w thong a ‘angie loss. 
and warrants sale. Send forcireular. 
; KOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
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The Congregationalist ; 





ts wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
. Address,A. D. ‘Worthington & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


How to be Your Own La 


Over 500 pages. Price, $1.50. One agent sold I Yl 
in half a day. Extraordinary liberal coreee, ate 

wan or Mey Address M, T. RIC IN, 
Publisher, 21 New Chambers Street, New York. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of ‘Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage l0c.extra 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
| read these lectures at the beginuing of our niigisterial 
| course, The historical priucipies which Rawlinson 
laysdown and applies, aud the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
agaipst current assailants. e are, theretore, glad to 
see this new edition of in: lectures.’ '—Presbyterian 

Fr, 0 Rye go aaah 

of great wake, and especially adapted to 
ieee the ohjeetions of skeptics at the present day. 

Mr. Rawlinson, is accurate knowledge of the 

lite monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 


markable discoveries which have recently been made 


in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
pore qualitied for his work, and he has brought 
is vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
pea ay Ar the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pitisburgh, Pa. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand tor reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be .placed in 
| the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
| file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
P. 0. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 
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Cir- 
cular, references, letters giving og bene and testi- 
mony ofold customers, anda New Map ef Daketa 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Inordering a Re or neg ) making inquiry ‘concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well us the advertiser, by stating that you 

' paw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ahvertioements that are trustworth 
isa @ publisher will refund to subs 


Ghould, nouse er wover, gtvortivemens of © ofa party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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